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Notice: Article ITT. (Glasgow and South-Western) in the series 
on the Railways of Scotland will appear next week. 


A Literary Supplement dealing with Christmas books will 
appear on 8 December. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


We have had some experience in London of waiting 
for a hero-laden ship which does not arrive in time, and 
we may suppose that the Marseillais were just as cross 
about the ‘‘ Gelderland’s ” unpunctuality as Londoners 
were about the postponed entry of the C.I.V.’s. Mr. 
Kruger’s thanks to the French Government for their 
sympathy was a characteristic piece of impudence, 
which will not make his stay in Paris more pleasant. 
The ex-President’s remarks about the war and British 
barbarism were exactly what we expected he would 
say, and what he will probably go on saying to the end 
of the chapter. The attitude of the French Govern- 
ment is, as it has been throughout, correctness itself, 
nor can we complain of the tone of the serious French 
press, particularly when we remember what our papers 
used to write about the Dreyfus case. Unfortunately 
the French populace is easily excited, and we should 
imagine that before many days are past a saloon 
carriage will be placed at Mr. Kruger’s disposal to 
convey him once more to the frontier. 


Isolated attacks on our outposts and lines of com- 
munication continue to be the distinguishing features 
in South Africa. One of these unfortunately resulted 
in the capture of thirty British soldiers, and the killing 
and wounding of eleven more. The Boers have been 
especially active in the south of the Orange Colony, 
where the railway and telegraphic lines at Edenburg 
have been seriously interfered with. From Harrismith, 
however, General Rundle reports that he is gradually 
clearing the country, and General Boyes’ column is now 
moving from Vrede thither. General Barton reports 
that his troops received a most enthusiastic welcome 
on entering Klerksdorp; the occupation of which— 
seeing that it is an important telegraphic centre —- 
should confer upon us a considerable advantage. It 


is said that Lord Kitchener contemplates mounting 
every available man who can ride, and by this means 
he will operate more effectually against the wandering 
commandoes, who are now practically unencumbered 
with baggage. As to when the operations, which can- 
not be dignified by the name of war, wili come to an 
end, it is impossible to say. Sir Redvers Buller in his 
speech at Exeter on Thursday said that a distinguished 
prisoner told him the end would come about 18 October, 
when the funds with which mercenaries were being paid 
were exhausted. The resources of the enemy are 
apparently as incalculable now as they were a year ago. 
An accident to Lord Roberts, whose horse fell with 
him, happily does not appear to have been of so serious 
a nature as was at first feared. 


That the ‘‘Times” is extremely anxious for Lord 
Rosebery to resume the leadership of the Radical party 
has been obvious to all for some time past. But one 
of the inducements held out by the great Ministerial 
organ in its leading article of the 19th inst. is remark- 
able. It is that Lord Rosebery would be sure to draw 
off a considerable section of the supporters of the 
Government! If Lord Rosebery renounced Home Rule, 
we think that he would very probably attract a good 
many members, who now endeavour to find seats on 
the right of the Speaker’s chair. When a party has 
been in power for a very long time it inevitably breeds 
in its household a brood of discontented persons who, 
like Byron’s Corsairs, are ‘‘ripe for revolt and greedy 
for reward.” In the constituencies Lord Rosebery 
without the Irish tail would in our opinion score even 
more than in the House of Commons. But what puzzles 
us is why the “‘ Times” of all journals should try so 
hard to show Lord Rosebery how to beat the Govern- 
ment. Is it the desire to reduce the size of a plethoric 
patient? Or is there’ really a secret triple alliance 
between the ‘‘ Times,” the ‘‘ Daily Mail,” and Lord 
Rosebery ? 


The sum of the correspondence that has been running 
through the papers about the Liberal leadership seems 
to be this: that in order to create a Liberal party, the 
existing party must be cut in two. Anti-Imperialists 
like Mr. Morley and Mr. Labouchere and the Irish 
Nationalists are to be left to stew in their own juice ; 
while the Left Centre, composed of moderate and 
Imperialist Liberals, is to criticise vigorously the 
administrative shortcomings of the Government. This 
is a good idea, for since the vapourings of the Irish 
Nationalists in favour of Kruger, the ‘‘ predominant 
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artner” is less likely than ever to listen to Home - 


ule. But who is to carry out the cutting in two? 
It is an operation requiring great nerve, and though 
the press and the public may clamour for Lord 
Rosebery’s knife, those who know that statesman 
best do not believe that he will ever dare to use it. 
We repeat what we said last week that Mr. Asquith 
combines more qualifications than anyone else for the 
Liberal leadership, except that he practises a profes- 
sion. In no country but England would this stand in 
his way: but a country cannot be ‘‘ the playground of 
the plutocrats of all nationalities” without suffering for 
it in some way. > 


Sir Henry Fowler is emphatically a Left Centre man, 
and in his speech at Wolverhampton he went ‘‘ one 
better ” than Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. For not 
only did he invite Lord Rosebery to avail himself of the 
open door but he expressed his conviction, as the last 
lesson of the election, that ‘‘the vast majority of 
Liberals desired that Lord Rosebery should return to 
his place in the councils of the party.” But if Sir 
Henry Fowler is right, why all this acrimonious con- 
troversy? Surely ‘‘the vast majority of the party” 
have plenty of ways of expressing their desire. And 
Sir Henry Fowler omitted to say whether Lord 
Rosebery was wanted with or without Home Rule. 


Mr. Horace Plunkett, in his speech at the dinner given 
to him in Dublin on Tuesday, said that the loss of his 
seat in Parliament did not necessarily involve the 
resignation of his office of Vice-President of the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
in Ireland. He explained that the letter of the law 
makes it possible for the minister to retain his office 
without a seat, but he also stated very decidedly that as 
a minister without a seat it would be his duty to resign 
in deference to the undoubted intention of the legis- 
lature that the post should be a parliamentary one! 
and in view of the distinct understanding between the 
Irish parties that the working head of the institution 
should be a*minister with a seat in Parliament and 
directly responsible thereto. Mr. Plunkett says that 
neither the success of the department nor the welfare 
of Ireland would be seriously endangered by his resig- 
nation ; but it would be more satisfactory to know that 
the difficulty will be overcome by a seat in Parliament 
being found for him. Lord Dufferin’s good-tempered but 
satirical remarks on those clever yet ‘‘ barren rascals,” 
the politicians, are true enough of most Irish poli- 
ticians; but Mr. Plunkett’s retirement from politics 
would be an irreparable national loss ; and would, as 
Lord Dufferin said, produce consternation and dismay 
amongst all parties. 


Chinese affairs do not present any new feature since 
the announcement of the conditions preliminary to nego- 
tiations was made. The proceedings in the Reichstag 
on Monday and in the French Chamber add nothing to 
what was previously known. In both cases the discus- 
sions came on with the presentation of the Budget esti- 
mates for expenses incurred in China, and the speeches 
of Count von Biilow and M. Delcassé were almost 
entirely retrospective or explanatory of the terms of the 
Powers. There appears to have been hardly any 
discussion in the Chamber, and the most important of 
M. Delcassé’s statements was that Parliament must 
not ask to have a date fixed or require that the 
French troops should be withdrawn from China before 
the necessary reparation had been obtained. In 
the Reichstag the gist of the criticism related to the 
Emperor’s speeches and the non-summoning of the 
Reichstag. 


The Vienna “‘ Allgemeine Zeitung” remarks that Count 
von Biilow was silent in one essential point, namely, 
what is now to be done in China and adds ‘ Probably 
he does not know himself.” That is the essential situa- 
tion at a glance ; and the others just as little. What is 
to be made of the attitude of America for example? 
Reports from New York tend to show that the States 
and Russia are again harking back on their old topics 
with somewhat more emphasis. The United States 
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‘are indis to join in demands upon China for 
impossibilities. The United States propose, neverthe- 
less, to remain in the concert while it is possible for it to 
do so but is considering withdrawal upon fair notice.” 
It is doubtful whether the preliminary terms will ever 
be laid before the Chinese Court. There is a sweet 
simplicity about that ‘‘ Deputation of advanced 
Chinese ” to the ‘‘ Standard” correspondent at Tien-tsin 
desiring him to urge the expediency of ‘‘ insisting ” that 
the Emperor Kuang-tsu must leave Si-ngan without 
the Empress Dowager. Insist! But how? 


Some Indian industries seem likely to benefit by the 
misfortunes of their neighbours. The disturbances in 
China have given a fresh advantage to the tea-planters 
of India and Ceylon. Even Russia, hitherto a conser- 
vative patron of the Chinese leaf, is reported to have 
become a buyer in the rival market. Judging by what 
has happened elsewhere, the excellence of the Indian 
teas will secure their position if once they get a footing 
in Russia. They are already well known and appre- 
ciated in Central Asia but have latterly been shut out 
by the jealous policy of Russia and the prohibitive 
transport duties levied by the Amir. The high price of 
English coal is practically excluding it from the Eastern 
markets and the Indian coal mines have not only 


secured the local demand but are able to supplant — 


English coal on the Persian and Arabian coasts. 


Perhaps the most perverse of all the charges against 
the Indian Government in the matter of famines is that 
which accuses them of encouraging such calamities by 
criminal neglect of canal irrigation. It pleases this 
school to assume that every river which flows into the 
sea bears away potential wealth, and that all the rain 
which falls could and should be stored and used for 
agriculture. Without discussing these ridiculous 
assumptions, it is enough to reply that the canal irriga- 
tion system of India is the greatest creation of its class 
that has ever existed. The world has nothing to show 
like it, and it is practically altogether the creation of the 
British Government. The last report of the Canal 
Department is worth considering. The capital outlay 
on irrigation works now amounts to 36 millions sterling ; 
the area irrigated last year was 18} million acres, and 
the value of the crops thereby raised exceeds 27} mil- 
lions sterling. Most of this represents a food supply 
which would otherwise have never existed. Though 
these canals include many unproductive works under- 
taken for protective purposes, yet taken as a whole they 
not only add immensely to the wealth of the country but 
also provide a large and increasing revenue to the State. 
Every year sees fresh extensions which will be continued 
till all the practicable sources have been utilised. 
Unfortunately this end may even now be foreseen. 
There are limitations of nature on what even canal 
engineers in India can do. 


Mr. W. P. Reeves at the dinner of the London 
Chamber of Commerce on Wednesday touched the 
weak spot of the Imperial Federation movement when 
he suggested that sentiment is becoming mere senti- 
mentality. What is wanted now is some departure 
along practical lines. If the time is not ripe for a step 
forward, it is never likely to be. Lord Brassey seems to 
be of that opinion too, but his late colleague among 
Australian governors, Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, 
thinks that Australian Federation is as far as we shall 
get for a generation. Mr. Reeves pointed out that 
we stand now where we stood in 1880. That is true so 
far as a federal constitution is concerned : it is not true 
so far as the conditions affecting the possibility of such 
a constitution go. In 1880 the unflinching loyalty of 
the Colonies to the Mother Country was assumed ; in 
1900 it is a fact demonstrated in the sight of the whole 
world. Complicated and delicate as the question of 
achieving federation may seem, Sir George Goldie is 
probably within the mark when he says that any 
arrangement short of federation will involve infinitely 
more inconvenience and trouble owing to the necessity 
of consulting several semi-independent legislatures in- 
stead of a single Imperial Parliament. The difficulties 


in the way of federation are patent, and the Chamber 
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of Commerce discussion emphasises them without indi- 
cating any way of surmounting them. 


Ten years after the passing of the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act the London County Council has 
decided to establish a housing department. This is 
remarkable progress for a body claiming to be pro- 
gressive. But the Radical party have never shown any 
practical sympathy with the movement for the better 
housing of the people: their record in the field of 
legislation compares unfavourably with that of the 
Conservatives. It is not surprising therefore that the 
Radical County Council should display neither intelli- 
gence nor energy in the administration of its large 
powers. For years that body failed to discover that 
lack of house-room was the dominant factor of the 
housing problem and systematically destroyed more 
accommodation than it provided. And its actual 
operations have been extremely dilatory. Now how- 
ever we are asked to believe that the Council has 
turned over a new leaf. A housing department is to be 
formed and great things are to follow. But the public 
should bear in mind that an election is approaching and 
consider promises for the future by the light of the 
past. A well-considered and consistent policy is 
wanted, not spasmodic effort or electioneering zeal. 


If anyone wishes to realise in a scientific way what 
overcrowding in the towns means, let him read Mr. 
Welton’s address to the Statistical Society on the 
population of England and Wales between 1801 and 
1891. In 1801 the total population of England and 
Wales was 8,892,536; to-day it is estimated at over 
32,000,000. But this increase of nearly 400 per cent. is 
confined entirely to the towns, the rural districts remain- 
ing pretty much as they were. ‘‘ Hence five-sixths of 
the area of England and Wales showed very little 
change in the ninety years, and the active progress of 
population had been restricted to little more than four 
millions of acres out of thirty-seven millions,” says Mr. 
Welton. If this rate of progress is maintained, the 
close of the twentieth century would see some 
120,000,000 human beings in England and Wales, of 
whom five-sixths, or 100,000,000, would be living in our 
towns. Unless emigration and electric tramways 
correct this state of things, the prospect is not pleasant. 
It would be curious if the science of the next century 
should give back to the country some of the millions 
who have been sucked in by the large towns. 


When Mr. Justice Farwell decided in the Taff Railway 
case that the Amalgamated Society of Railway Engi- 
neers could be held responsible, and judgment obtained 
and execution taken against that society itself as such, 
we mentioned that the legal profession had received the 
decision with surprise. This week it has been reversed 
by the Court of Appeal. The question is a vexed one 
whether the law should be altered or not by Parliament, 
and unions given a full legal personality. There are 
people, by no means anti-unionists, who contend that 
where a society does in fact take corporate action it 
might technically also be treated as a corporate body. 
That viewis strongly opposed by unionists who look on 
the allowance of the Taff Railway appeal as a great 
triumph. They are quite aware that the action of the 
unions in the past would have been much less mobile, if 
they had been in the position of a partnership or corpo- 
ration. The unions owe their advantage to the original 
illegality and the former dislike of the legislature to 
confer on them any rights at all. 


Some of the hostility felt towards trade unions is 
often due to a belief that they are anxious to accumulate 
funds in order to carry on strikes. The fact is that the 
more trade unionism spreads and funds accumulate, the 
less tendency there is to strike. Labour leaders have 
indeed frequently reproached the men for caring so 
much for benefit funds, as if their main object was to 
save the rates. In America unionism is following the 
same direction, as the statistical report of the State of 
New Jersey shows. Strike funds decrease proportion- 
ately to other réserves, and contests with capital become 
less in consequence... In Illinois it has been found 
desirable by colliery proprietors to form a union for the 
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express purpose of meeting the representatives of the 
men’s union, and a large number of possible strikes 
have been avoided by acting on this sensible rule whick 
English employers have so often refused to adopt either 
from what at the best is a mistaken notion or at the 
worst is caprice or stupid obstinacy. 


A Report on Reformatory and Industrial Schools is 
not prima facie so likely to be interesting as it is to 
emphasise disagreeable facts. But the forty-third 
report of the Inspector draws a bright picture of boy 
life in these schools. It makes one wish that the whole 
Hooligarf class could be passed through them and sub- 
jected to their wholesome discipline. The length of the 
report precludes anything like a summary but the im- 
pression one gets from it is such as one experiences in 
reading of those remarkable inventions by which 
apparently worthless material is turned into a product 
of high value. There is only one drawback and this is 
that the State has assumed responsibilities and been 
put to expenses that in many cases ought to have fallen 
upon parents. We would particularly call attention to 
the paragraphs that tell of the 2,597 old boys of the 
schools who have served with the army in South Africa 
and of the heroes who have won the Victoria Cross and 
the Distinguished Service Medal and of one who has 
been given a commission. These are boys taken from 
the slums and by being well housed, well fed and welt 
educated they develop into men of whom the country 
may be proud. Is there not a suggestion here that the 
State might extend the sphere of operations which have 
had such splendid results as far as the experiment has 
been made ? 


No one seems to have observed the remarkable 
similarity of the Dumbell Bank case in the Isle of Man, 
which ended on Monday in the conviction of the 
director, managers, and auditors, to that of the City of 
Glasgow Bank directors some twenty years ago. The 
manner in which the funds of the Isle of Man Bank 
disappeared by huge overdrafts advanced to particular 
directors with the connivance of auditors and other 
officials, the facts being cencealed by false balance 
sheets, is precisely similar to the case of the Glasgow 
Bank. The similarity extends to details such as the 
death of a manager’ of each bank before trial, whe 
might otherwise have found himself in the same posi- 
tion, and the advanced age of several of the accused 
which furnished a plea ad misericordiam. In both 
cases the ruin and misery caused were the consequences 
of weakness rather than of criminal intention ; and it is 
a curious reflection that the Dumbell Bank officials, 
remembering as they must have done the trial of the 
Glasgow Bank directors and the subsequent litigation, 
should have been led step by step along the same patls 
of fraud. 


It would be a very hard thing indeed to say that the 
result of the Dover canteen case is unfortunate because 
the ‘‘ honourable acquittal” of Master-Gunner Acheson 
seems inconsistent with the equally honourable acquittat 
of Lieutenant 4 Beckett. The result of this court-martial 
is one that is frequently met with in the civil Courts. [t 
is absolutely a necessary rule of both civil and military 
procedure that in trials of perjury it is not enough to 
prove that the person charged has made untrue state- 
ments in the former trial: he must be shown to have 
made them wilfully and that must be shown by more 
than the mere oath of one person against him, unless 
there is corroborative evidence otherwise. When this 
happens nothing can be done. If Acheson made state- 
ments not believed Lieutenant a Beckett’s acquittal is 
right; if he made them without corruption, it is right 
he should not be branded as a perjurer. 


When the plaintiff in the Church of the Annunciation, 
Brighton, case and the Chancellor of the Diocese of 
Chichester appear to discharge the rule nisi for Prohi 
bition obtained this week against the Consistoria! 
judgment in the matter, there should be, if the case is 
properly argued, as interesting and historical an argu- 
ment as in the Hampden case. The point at issue is 
whether when a bishop appoints an Official Principal, 
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he can reserve any part of the jurisdiction for himself. 
From time immemorial (this is common ground) the 
Chancellor of Chichester’s patent has contained this 
reservation. The answer depends on answering the 
question ‘‘ What is an Official Principal?” Really to 
know what are the attributes of this gentleman it would 
be necessary to revive a canon lawyer of not later date 
than the fourteenth century, or perhaps a bishop of the 
twelfth might tell. These being impossible to produce, 
the Queen’s Bench judges must be prepared to listen 
to pages of John de Athon, Lyndwood, Van Espar, 
Godolphin and of other canonists and civilians. 


The appointment of the Rev. H. Hensley Henson to 
the vacant canonry at Westminster and the rectory of 
S. Margaret is one of those promotions which one has 
felt to be overdue. It not infrequently happens that 
brilliant ability has peculiar difficulty in securing 
fair recognition. Certainly intellectual mediocrity 
joined to a conciliatory nature is much more certain 
of worldly success than uncompromising strength. 
However, Mr. Henson is now placed in the position 
he is ideally fitted to occupy, and great, we say 
it without the smallest hesitation, will be the gain 
to the Church therefrom. The new Canon is one 
of those rare men to whom extremism is noi the 
only alternative for mediocrity. He is not extreme ; 
he is still less mediocre. Of course, he would have 
gained in popularity, had he been more amiably null. 
He is one of the higher critics, so the dull men on one 
side doubt his belief in the Bible ; he is not a Ritualist, 
so the dull men on the other side doubt his belief in the 
Church. These little pleasantries are the price of ability 
and run off lightly. We wish Mr. Henson all possible 
success in his new sphere of work, and all the more so 
that in the past he has been a constant and valued con- 
tributor to this Review. 


Sir Arthur Sullivan’s sudden death will cause a 
greater sense of personal loss to many thousands of 
people, who make no pretensions to be ‘‘ men of culture 
rare” in respect of music than if he had been as great 
a musician as the elect at one period of his career 
hoped he would become. Whatever he might have 
done, if he had chosen to neglect the numerous 
classes who are cultivated enough to appreciate the 
brightness and cleverness of ‘‘Iolanthe” and the 
**Mikado” but not too fastidious to love the ‘‘ Lost 
Chord,” he at least never corrupted whatever taste they 
possessed. If Sir Arthur Sullivan’s life was not great 
in art it was not ignoble and his vivacity and bright- 
ness were devoted to increasing the pleasure and even 
in doing something in elevating the musical taste of a 
people on the whole not musical. 


‘The tone of markets on the Stock Exchange during 
the past week has generally been good, though all 
dealings sink into insignificance beside the enormous 


business transacted in American Rails. The oldest. 


members of the House cannot recall to recollection 
a ‘* Yankee boom,” which produced such a startling 
advance in prices as of late has been witnessed, 
nor a day on which heavier bargains have been 
booked than on Wednesday last. On Thursday 
although the tendency continued hard, prices were 
easier and yesterday a similar condition of affairs ex- 
isted. No one regrets to see a healthy reaction and 
the opinion is general that a good business will be done 
in Americans for some time to come. A significant 
feature of the present movement is that the larger 
the buying orders executed on this side for American 
account, the more consistently do the purchasers de- 
mand shipment of their stock. There has been some 
further demand for English rails but changes on the week 
are not important. South African Mines seem to be 
creeping into favour but as on more than one occasion 
we have stated we cannot at present observe any 
grounds for the return of public interest in this depart- 
ment. West Australian Mines-have been up one day 
and down the next, and excite but little interest, except 
amongst those who are in the know. Firmness has 
been observable in both Argentine and Brazilian securi- 
ties, and the changes in English Government Stocks 
have been rare, Consols closing yesterday 98}. 
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ENGLAND’S DEFECTS. 


ORD ROSEBERY described the traditional 
Rectorial address to Scottish students as not a 
speech, not a sermon, and not a lecture. We had 
some such idea as that when last week we said, 
speaking with knowledge of the particular type of 
literature in question, that Lord Rosebery’s production 
fell below the established standard. It was really a 
political speech, which would have been timely and 
appropriate, in the mood of the nation at the present 
moment, in any political meeting not merely partisan. 
It has produced its great impression as a speech, not as 
a Rectorial address, and it has not been thought or 
spoken of as an address by the newspapers. Not a 
high specimen of the class to which it professedly 
belongs, it yet deserves the attention it has received, 
because Lord Rosebery had the wisdom, and the unex- 
pected courage, tocollate a large body of home truths, 
whose lack of novelty is more than balanced by the 
opportuneness of the moment when the collation is 
made. Behind the tumult of imperial rejoicing there 
is a secret feeling amongst us that it is good for us 
that we should be well lectured and soundly rated for 
our numerous faults, and reminded of our sins of 
omission and commission. 

There is a droll element in the long recital of defects 
in our national character which Lord Rosebery pro- 
duces against us. Before certain recent events gave 
so severe a shock to our complacency, we used all to pride 
ourselves on them in our quiet undemonstrative way as 
our supreme merits. We never liked a man to brag or be 
vainglorious in what we call the Gallic manner—but we 
could hardly have pardoned the Englishman who in 
his heart did not cherish as his sincere belief that ‘‘ idol 
of the nation” that one Englishman was equal to at 
least three or four men of any other nationality. The 
remains of the superstition still linger in the popular 
mind in regard to our navy, and it would be deemed 
even yet almost unpatriotic to doubt that one British 
ship is equal to three of any foreign fleet. E’en our 
feelings leaned to virtue’s side, and we were not in the 
mood to listen patiently to the catalogue of our defects. 
That is an attitude of mind which it has begun to strike 
us is as dangerous as it is ludicrous, and in fact we do 
need above all things at present to realise our national 
defects, and no longer delude ourselves with the notion 
that we are very fine fellows in spite of or even on 
account of them. We are not an intellectual nation. 
From time to time we produce great intellects ; we have 
as good a record in that respect perhaps as any nation; 
but there is no people who less care for and appreciate 
the great men they have produced than the English ; 
none for instance knows its classic writers as little 
as we do ours. We are the sort of people who 
would pooh-pooh astronomy, if we could not make 
use of it in navigation. This indeed we do in 
all departments of science. Theory, and research, and 
scientific method, are undervalued because we have 
not sufficient appreciation of their importance as the 
groundwork of successful practice. This intellectual 
limitation again makes us content with low intellectual 
standards, because our ideals of practice are mean. 
For example, content with a huckstering ethical system 
made utilitarianism the one popular philosophy of 
Englishmen ; and lawyers turn with indifference from 
the scientific study of law because whether our juris- 
prudence is noble or ignoble has nothing to do with the 
art or artifice of winning cases in court. Lord Rose- 
bery himself furnishes an example of this limitation, 
when he depreciates the teaching of Latin and Greek 
because the modern languages give immediate practical 
results. That is distinctly to lower the intellectual 
standard instead of insisting on its being higher, and 
to deprive ourselves of the most potent means of 
mental training that we possess. Lord Rosebery 
and other writers and speakers who compare our 
methods with the Germans, greatly to our dis- 
advantage, might very well point out that, if 
they appear to be the most businesslike of modern 
peoples, they are also the leaders in philosophy 
and scholarship, and in all departments of abstract 
thought. Possibly our genius does not naturally tead 
in that direction. In pre-scientific days we won. our 
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way by courage, enterprise, physical restlessness and 
other virile characteristics, which are an admirable 
basis from which to start, but are not distinctly intel- 
lectual qualities. They may still remain our chief 
distinction, but the less intellectual we are by nature the 
more need there is that we should have a clear con- 
ception of our special need of thorough education. At 
present we have too much of the complacency of 
the ignoramus who despises education because he 
‘does not understand his own deficiencies. When we 
congratulate ourselves on our good fortune in the 
past, and appear to think we have been saved from 
disaster by Providence as a sort of reward for 
being ‘‘ Protestant,” the familiar theory for instance 
about the Armada—we really display ourselves 
on the same mental level as the boor who prides 
himself on having ‘‘ got on very well without book 
learning and he does not see what good it is.” In fact 
our foolish and offensive self-complacency is as much a 
mental as a moral defect. 

Defective intellect too, or to be more just to ourselves, 
defective education and training accounts for our low 
artistic sense. We are not speaking of the higher 
imaginative side of art, for apparently Englishmen are 
not credited with possessing even latent capacity for 
understanding or practising great art. What we mean 
is our notable slovenliness; our contentment with 
doing things in the rough, and then leaving them 
without artistic finish. The feeling of incomplete- 
ness gives us little or no uneasiness. We tolerate 
want of style in our literature as we excuse slipshod 
work in our manufactures. In hardly anything we 
do have we the craving for doing the thing in the most 
perfect manner possible. It is often said that poor 
work is due to want of conscientiousness on the 
part of workmen or servants. Far more it is due 
to complete insensibility of the mental satisfaction that 
comes from achieving perfection as nearly as may be, 

We may include as consequences of this low intel- 
lectuality two other evident tendencies that seem to be 
increasing among Englishmen. There is a distinct 
falling off in the determination to direct the energies 
to the attainment of definite objects, and to sacrifice 
present comforts and advantages for the sake of possi- 
bilities in the future. It is becoming rarer and rarer to 
‘meet with young people who have a clearly defined 
notion of what they want to be, who have formed a 
plan of life, and are determined to forego lower 
pleasures in order to carry out some far-reach- 
‘mg project that has fired their imagination. Lofty 
ambition seems to be dying out, and youths 
‘‘ drift” into their occupations casually, or select 
them with little regard for anything but that they 
happen to fit in with their desire for a good time 
in the present. Employers of clerks know that 
‘situations are valued more if they afford leisure for 
sports and pleasures than if they offer a higher imme- 
diate salary, and greater opportunities of advancement 
in the future. This is a feature of office life which has 
become lately so noticeable that it is significant of a 
relaxation of intellectual and moral fibre amongst 
English youths, and must have serious consequences. 
The desire to enjoy: life and have a larger share of its 
pleasures is not indeed of necessity a mark of decad- 
‘ence. On the contrary, it may be the demand of a larger 
and more cultivated mind for a fuller human life, which 
is of benefit both to the nation and the individual. But 
this would be much too optimistic a view of such facts 
as we are thinking of. The individual preference for 
an ‘‘easier place” springs not from the desire for a 
wider, happier life but just from the sacrifice of any 
such desire to immediate enjoyments. These facts will 
‘have to be considered, amongst other kinds of defici- 
-encies, in that process of self-examination and analysis 
into which Englishmen are being driven by force of 
circumstances. If this process becomes a fixed national 
habit it will be a decidedly valuable addition to our 
:somewhat meagre mental equipment. 


THE SCHOOL BOARD ISSUES. 
A CERTAIN prominent Progressive of the retiring 
School Board, who is wisely giving up talking on 
**the Board” for working in his parish, has expressed 
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the fear that as in the past, so too on this occasion, a 
very small proportion of the electors will take the 
trouble to vote. Apparently without knowing it, he has 
given a very adequate explanation of the public apathy 
almost in the very sentences which condemned it. This 
gentleman has pointed out with great truth that the party 
aspect of school-board work is a false one; it implies 
differences which do not exist (it also sinks differences 
which do), that the real question is one of persons, and 
that if we could easily and equally well spare most 
men on either side, there are some on both sides we 
could not at all do without. Why then should a busy man 
take the trouble to vote, except in the rare case 
where he happens to belong to a constituency for 
which one of the indispensable men is standing? If he 
thinks he could be very happy, or, as we should deem 
more likely, feels that he will be very unhappy with 
either party, why should he not remain a spectator ? 
With every desire to stimulate civic enthusiasm, we 
must confess that we sympathise entirely with the 
majority who find it impossible to care much which party 
wins the School Board election. Such indifference is no 
evidence of indifference to educational policy ; indeed 
it is not possible that one who really cares for and has 
tried to think about educational matters should take 
much interest in these elections, for they do not turn on 
educational questions. A man might read the candidates’ 
addresses and letters to the newspapers day by day, 
and hear their speeches night by night for weeks 
and get not a single idea, not a single new thought 
about any educational subject. One result is quite 
certain; that if any hapless man did go through such 
a course, not only would he not vote but he would 
make a vow never again to touch anything remotely 
connected with a School Board, never to let any man 
broach the subject to him again, and he would keep 
it. It is both painful and humiliating to read 
the party declarations and counter manifestoes, and 
find everything discussed except the things that 
really matter. In this there is a strange difference 
between even the House of Commons and the School 
Board. When the education estimates come up, the 
debate, put on the right line by Sir John Gorst or Mr. 
Acland, turns on really educational issues, on issues 
which will affect the character and life of those who are 
to be taught. The whole conversation does not turn 
on whether one side paid 1s. 1d. and the other ts. 1}d. 
for books or stationery. 

However, there ave .two sides, and there are more 
candidates than there are places, so something in the form 
of a choice must be made. There will be the less danger 
in a so-called Moderate majority being returned on this 
occasion that there is no question of Mr. Diggle again 
appearing on the Board: that unfortunate influence in 
school-board politics may be regarded as finally elimin- 
ated. Not only has its eponymous hero retired or rather 
been forced into the background, but also very few of 
his former followers are anxious any longer to carry 
his colours. The result is entirely good. There is less 
of mere partisanship, of election trickery and finesse, 
than there has been about former contests. There is 
less bickering on the Moderate side about supposed 
excess in the ideal of elementary education. Neither 
side is really educational, but both are progressively so 
according to the standard and notions of the London 
School Board. It can no longer be said that the 
difference between the two sides is that the one wants 
to do less and the other more. 

The Moderates, of course, charge the Progressives 
with financial extravagance: that is common form. 
But they do not make out their case, as Sir Charles 
Elliott has shown ; and Sir Charles Elliott, if not purely 
Moderate, is at least not immoderate. It is probably 
quite possible to make an effective case on the charge of 
financial extravagance against the School Board as an 
institution : an elective board dealing with such matters 
will always be wasteful, for they are too many to treat 
the details which make up their work in a businesslike 
way, and too few of them have enough knowledge of 
their subject matter to judge where no expenditure 
ought to be spared, and where little or none is needed. 
We believe that the Board of Education could educate 
the children of London ‘better for less money than 
does the School Board; for in that event one or two 
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really able men would have power. We do not 
argue from the case of the denominational schools, 
which is a misleading comparison. They spend less 
because, unfortunately for them and still more un- 
fortunately for the country, they cannot get more 
to spend. If they had the money, as they ought 
to have, and from the State, they would spend far more 
than they do on their teachers, buildings, books and 
many other things. It is wonderful that they can effect 
what they do on their means, but they would do better 
if they had more. That the Board spends more per 
child than they do is not ipso facto any argument what- 
ever against the Board. It is rather an examination of 
many of the Board’s own methods that leads us to the 
conclusion that it could do its work quite as well for 
less money. But that is not to say that one party is 
less responsible than the other for this result. Frankly, 
if the Moderates were returned on Thursday next with 
an overwhelming majority, we do not believe that they 
would effect any real financial economy. On the whole, 
we hope they would not try, for they would probably 
proceed straightway to dock some obvious and abso- 
lutely necessary expenditure. It is so much easier 
to cut down rates in that way than patiently and scien- 
tifically to discover and stanch a thousand and one little 
leakages, the real cause of excessive expenditure. On 
the financial issue then, we see no reason to prefer the 
Moderates. 

Then it is asserted that the Progressives have pursued 
a policy calculated ultimately to squeeze the Church 
schools out of existence. We are afraid a true bill 
must be foundonthiscount. Most of the Progressives, 
and Mr. Lyulph Stanley in particular, believe that 
denominational control in education is a bad thing. 
Naturally, therefore they will use what power they have 
to cripple such control. And we think they have used 
it to that end. On the question of the treatment of the 
teachers, a vital matter, the Moderates seem to have 
the advantage. At least it was one of them, Mr. 
Bridgeman, who prevented the Progressive leader from 
inflicting a crying injusticeon the assistant mistresses, 
by raising the salaries of the masters and doing nothing 
for them, although the mistresses do quite as much 
work as the men teachers and on the whole do it better. 
That was a very mean and shabby trick and for it the 
Progressives deserve to suffer, excepting of course the 
honourable few of them who supported Mr. Bridgeman. 

We have not spoken of the issue which usually is 
the one difference that makes it matter which party 
gets in, the religious question, because it is hardly an 
issue before the electorate; at any rate, it is not a 
party issue. Some of the Moderates will, if elected, 
recommend that, if the parents desire it, the children 
shall be allowed once a week to devote “‘ the religious 
hour” to dgnominational teaching out of school. That 
is certainly a small mercy : still it is better than nothing. 
We are so persuaded of the fallacy, the hollow- 
ness, the spuriousness of the undenominational posi- 
tion in religious education that we welcome even 
the most hesitating corrective. Theological bargains 
do not commend themselves to us. The least common 
denominator in faith does not appeal to usas a religious 
ideal. It isa fraud on the children, for it is only their 
childhood which makes it possible to impose this fiction 
of religious compromise upon them. Were they 
responsible, they would repudiate it, as every grown 
person does. What man or woman is not either 
indifferent to religion or has his own belief and belongs 
to the communion which professes it? Is it the unde- 
nominationalists’ theory that children’s faith is a sort of 
religious plasm out of which the species, Churchman, 
Baptist, Independent, or what not, is subsequently 
evolved? How can they with any consistency stop 
where they do? The Mohammedan or Buddhist parent 
has every right to object that board-school teaching is 
Sectarian. If you insist on the least common denomi- 
nator, it must be least and it must be common ; and 
then you will get to the logical outcome of undenomina- 
tionalism, which is no religion. at all. Nothing but 
x will equate all the religions of the world and any 
hat does not equate all is sectarian as against some. 
Arbitrarily to draw the line at the mere letter of the 
Bible is a position absolutely impossible for any person 
who has the slightest respect for his own intellect to 
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accept. That perhaps does not touch the majority. 
of the School Board. But it will appeal to Parliament. 
There is but one way to settle the religious question. 


The solution was provided by the Education Bill of 


1896: and this Government must make that law, and. 
so redeem in the second term its greatest failure in the. 
first. 


THE LIBERAL IMPERIALISTS’ CHANCE. 


yas small beginning of things with a big name, 
the Imperial Liberal Council, has passed through: 
the stage of ridicule and reached that of abuse, a sign. 
that its continued existence is becoming a cause of 
perturbation to the class of mind known as “‘ official.” 
We ‘do not want to hurt the feelings of its founders. 
when we say that it owes its three hundred members 
to the political views it was established to promote: 
rather than to the attractive force of eminent personali- 
ties. Its better known names are later accretions. 
It has now indirectly earned the credit of administer- 
ing the final blow to the tottering reputation of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman. Or rather it supplied: 
that gentleman with an opportunity for self-immola- 
tion which he embraced with a fatuity for which even 
his maladroit record had hardly prepared us. The- 
result has been that many Liberals, whose views do. 
not coincide with those of the Liberal Imperialists, 
are asking themselves whether the time has not 
arrived for relegating him from the foreground to- 
the middle distance whence he was incautiously pro- 
moted. The ‘‘resolutions” of the Council, which. 
caused some heart-searchings among the elect, did not. 
frighten away even its more timid members. The first 
denunciation by Sir Henry was ineffectual; greatly 
daring, the Council subsequently dined and made 
speeches which led to the leader’s impotent exhibition. 
at Dundee. The invitation to Lord Rosebery was Sir 
Henry’s crowning blunder and the most amusing thing 
about it was that certain daily journals actually 
treated it as sincere. The rdle of Macchiavelli does- 
not suit Sir Henry. Whatever Lord Rosebery’s faults, 
he is not likely to abandon Lord Brassey and his friends 
for the beaux yeux of Mr. Morley. Sir Henry has. 
therefore effected nothing save the alienation of three 
hundred gentlemen, whose support is of the utmost. 
importance, in order to please a knot of discredited 
politicians whose principal tenets he assures us four- 
fifths of his party repudiate. 

Undoubtedly the Imperial Liberal Council are hereby. 
placed in a very strong position. They have plainly 
come into existence to supply a want, but they appear 
likely to jeopardise that existence by pursuing the- 
policy we criticised last week. It is not their busi- 
ness to sit humbly on Lord Rosebery’s doorstep. The 
Chairman of their Committee surely did not enunciate 
the views of his fellow-members when he expressed 
his belief that his Lordship would return ‘‘ when they 
were worthy of him.” The moot point in the eyes of 
impartial observers is whether Lord Rosebery is worthy 


of them. Their views will not ‘‘ permeate” the party . 


when they are once directed into an official channel. 
They will be more wisely advised if they do not clamour 
for a king to lead them. If they secure this object of 
their vows too soon, they will either degenerate into a 
faction or be sucked into the Styx of stagnant formulas,. 
in which the ‘‘ orthodox” Liberal is still wallowing 
‘fan unpitied victim in a despicable struggle.” So. 
soon as their own position becomes too strong to be 
assailable, they will find plenty of leaders ready enough. 
to head the campaign in whiich the soldiers have 
assured success. If they are eagerly taken up by a 
prominent partisan too early, their existence as a force: 
for forming public opinion will be very gravely im-. 
paired. The course they should pursue in the circum-. 
stances is dictated by the circumstances themselves. 
They owe no allegiance to a commander who has. 
plainly told them that he looks upon them as inter-- 
lopers and would rather see them in the enemy’s. 
ranks. No fair-minded person will dispute the 
sincerity of their zeal for the Empire, but there 
may be not improbably in some minds a_ doubt 
whether it burns as brightly for Radicalism. Their 
first duty, then, should be to dissipate this doubt. A- 
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social and political programme dealing with home 
affairs, which could by. no malevolence be interpreted 
as Tory, would be the best answer to Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and the remnant under whose 
banner he apparently has elected to serve. The Liberal 
party in the first place must produce some coherent 
theory of policy which will unite its members; and in 
the second it must no longer cheat itself with shibbo- 
leths. The leaders, like a certain class of penitents in 
Dante’s ‘‘ Purgatory,” are wandering about in a thick 
mist, and only recognise one another by the persistent 
utterance of certain well-worn forniulas which they 
think appropriate to their unhappy situation. That 
situation cannot be improved by plunging deeper into 
the fog. One man of moderate abilities who faces 
the truth will do more than ninety and nine very 
clever ones who profess to ignore it. There is per- 
haps hardly a single Liberal left except Mr. Morley 
who believes in the ultimate possibility of Gladstonian 
Home Rule. Let the Imperial Liberals boldly repeat 
their belief to that effect, let them categorically and 
unconditionally repudiate Home Rule, and they, will 
soon draw to themselves the large body of opinion 
which loves candour and will follow those who know 
their own mind. Let them put forward a reasonable 
plan for domestic reforms, and administrative efficiency 
and economy. They may meet with some ridicule and 
much abuse, but as they laugh best who laugh last, it 
is easy to see which section of the Opposition will, in 
no very long time, have cause for genuine merriment. 


THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION UNION AND 
THE SCHOOL BOARD ELECTION. 


S ba: forthcoming election of the London School 
Board differs from that of 1897 and still more 
from that of 1894 in that controversy about religious 
education plays but little part in the contest. The 
main issue is one of economy or ;—how far can the 
rates be saved without impairing the efficiency of educa- 
tion? Moderates point to the absurdity of calling 
much of the education now provided elementary at 
all, and declare that saving might be effected 
without in the slightest degree interfering with 
sound and useful instruction such as Parliament meant 
should be freely given. The Progressives on the 
other hand, ignoring the intentions of Parliament 
and all questions of the fairness of using public 
money for one purpose which has been granted for 
another, dilate on the value of education and accuse 
their opponents of wishing to starve it. This is an 
important controversy ; but those whose business it is 
specially to watch over religious education are but 
little concerned in it. The Religious Education Union 
is only remotely affected whether the rates be high or 
low, whether science and art be gratuitously taught or 
only the ‘‘ three Rs,” electrolysis or simple addition. 
The Union is therefore taking only a secondary part in 
the contest corresponding to the secondary part to which 
is relegated the topic it is peculiarly interested in. 

This feature of the contest is disappointing to many. 
And, not without reason. If the objections of the 
Church of England to the present undenominational 
system are allowed to fall into abeyance, what hope is 
there that Parliament will ever substitute a better 
system? And what better way is there of urging those 
objections than by bringing the subject into discussion 
at an election of the School Board for London? It is 
true that the grievances of churchmen can only be 
very partially remedied without the intervention of 
Parliament. But something could be done, and the 
whole question threshed out at a School Board elec- 
tion. A contest in the metropolis is a_ specially 
favourable opportunity for bringing any matter into 
notice. Nohow else can the ear of the public be so well 
caught, its attention so effectually arrested. On the 

resent occasion it is impossible not to feel that a chance 

as beer inissed. A new Parliament is just assembling. 
Two or three years are the extent of a Parliament’s 
period of youthful vigour. In that time will one session 
be given to the thorny and difficult problem of religious 
education in elementary schools? It is an anxious 
question for churchmea. For if not, the hoped-for 
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relief must be postponed till the next Parliament. And 
the next Parliament may have a Radical majority. At 
that rate we shall have to wait ten years. Can voluntary 
schools and their supporters bear the increasing tension 
of ‘‘ the intolerable strain ” for ten years more? Plainly 
churchmen have much reason to wish that the early 
attention of the new Parliament should be given to 
their grievance. Does anyone doubt that it would 
have much helped to engage that attention if during 
this November every parish in London had been ringing 
with the inadequacy of the undenominational system 
and the necessity for some improvement? Certainly a 
chance has been missed. 

But the responsibility for this blunder in tactics 
does not lie with the Religious Education Union. 
The Union is an energetic and useful society ; but 
it could not on its own account carrry on an 
agitation of the kind suggested in an effective 
way. The only two organisations which are adequate 
to the task are the Unionist party and the Church 
of England. Had either of these been prepared 
to take up the matter in earnest, the Religious Educa- 
tion Union might have co-operated with valuable effect. 
But it has been clear that neither was inclined for such 
a work. The reluctance of the Unionist party is not 
surprising. It cares little for any religious question. 
It does indeed desire to beat the Progressives on the 
School Board. But this is for the sake of the rates or 
perhaps merely for the electioneering record ; in order 
that at every election Radicals may have the worst 
of it. The spiritual well-being of the children is 
not important to the mind of many sound Unionist 
workers. The point is rather the party win. The 
Church of England is well accustomed to the posi- 
tion of the poor relation at the table of the Unionist 
party—fed but snubbed—or rather perhaps of the 
importunate widow at its judgment seat. That the 
Unionist party should be disinclined to exert itself on a 
religious issue is what one might expect. But that the 
Church of England, that the widow herself should be 
slack in her own cause, that instead of making the 
place of judgment resound with her clamour, she should 
sit quietly at home with folded hands, placidly trusting 
that his worship may not overlook her suit—this is 
surely surprising. Yet that the religious question is 
not very prominent at the present election is mainly 
due to the attitude of the bishops and some of the 
leading clergy who have spiritual charge in London. 
So far as agitation goes, indeed, religious educa- 
tion owes very little to episcopal assistance. That 
much has been gained in the last ten years, that 
the attitude of Parliament and of politicians gene- 
rally has been profoundly modified since the Free 
Education Act was passed, is true. But what has 
been done has been mainly the work of laymen, 
less of clerrgy, least of all of bishops. Sometimes 
even, as in the School Board contest of 1894, the 
friends of religious education have had to endure abun- 
dant douches of cold water administered by episcopal 
hands. But the more ordinary attitude of the bishops 
in these controversies may be described as one of 
remote benediction. They wish the combatant laity 
heartily well, but they do not themselves engage in the 
contest. In the event of defeat, they suffer no loss: 
if there be victory, they are ready to abound in kindly 
congratulation. None are more thankful than they for 
the zeal and energy of their lay brethren. Sometimes 
one is reminded of the Boer heayy artillery. It is said 
that the anxiety of the Boers to prevent the capture of 
their Long Toms greatly diminished the value of those 
weapons. For almost at the outset of the battles they 


prudently started them on a rearward trek. So with 


the Bishops. If the contest seems likely to be a hot 
one, they trek. In the last year or, two this 
episcopal mobility has been conspicuously mani- 
fested. A couple of years ago after much consul- 
tation with Churchmen, clerical and lay, the Bishops 
of London and Rochester published an admir- 
able letter in favour of the principle that children 
should be educated in the religious belief of their 
arents. But it seems that their leading clergy showed 
ittle disposition to fight the School Board contest on 
this platform. Whereupon the Bishops have not pressed 
the point further. The great guns after their single 
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discharge left the field of battle. It may well be they 
were right. To try and engage the Church of England 
in a serious conflict — the judgment of some of 
the most influential of the clergy would have been a 
bold, perhaps an unwise course. Upon those clergy 
must rest the blame of what has taken place. It is 
due to them that the religious question is in the back- 
ground. If a chance has been missed, it is they who 
have missed it. It is some consolation to one’s worser 
passions that they also will feel any consequent injury 
to the general cause of religious education with the 
acutest pain. 

Though much has been left undone, something has 
been done. Some though not all of the Moderate 
candidates are prepared to support the very modest 
proposal that the Conscience Clause of the Act of 1870 
should be loyally obeyed instead of being shamelessly 
evaded, and that such parents as desire it should be 
allowed to withdraw their children on one or two 
mornings in each week from the religious instruction in 
order that they may learn the Church Catechism out- 
side the schools. The whole Moderate party moreover 
is pledged to defend voluntary schools; and the policy 
of economy, in itself irrelevant to religious education, is 
indirectly in the interest of those schools which, unsup- 
ported by the boundless resources of the rates, cannot 
compete with the attractions provided by an unbridled 
expenditure. In all the circumstances, therefore, the 
Religious Education Union are giving a whole-hearted 
though somewhat depressed support to the Moderate 
party. Hucu CEcIL. 


PAUL JEUNE ON PAUL AINE. 


‘ACCORDING to Paul and Pierre, Mdlles. Mimi and 
Musette, Gaston, Bibi, and other celebrities of 
the Latin Quarter, France—‘‘la belle France ”—is an 
amazing country. Elsewhere, life is monotonous— 
above all things, bourgeoise. Take England: and you 
find ‘‘la phlegme.” Choose Germany : infinite dulness 
confronts you. Italy with her incense; Belgium with 
taint of bluff brutality; Russia—imperturbable and 
impenetrable— are no more remarkable. ‘‘ Mais,” 
declares Pierre, ‘‘ en France on s’amuse; on est drdle.” 
** Aussi,” observes Mdlle. Mimi, ‘‘ est-on spirituelle.” 
*“*Et les femmes?” asks Mdlle. Musette. ‘Elles 
triomphent partout,” replies Paul gallantly. What 
a land; seriously, ‘‘quel pays!” Survey the 
kings of France ; her emperors ; her Republics. Review 
the present one—the Third: has it had a dull moment? 
‘* Affaires,” everywhere: Wilson ; Panama; Dreyfus. 
And then another—the “‘affaire” of the new century. 
And afterwards, when monotony might have settled, 
the Exhibition. And on the top of all this, ministerial 
downfalls ; municipal elections ; Patriotism ; astound- 
ing trials; exiles. And now, to-day itself—the arrival 
of President Kruger. Seriously, ‘on s’amuse,” ‘“®n est 
dréle,” ‘“‘on rigole.” Without a doubt, Paris is gay, 
exhilarated invariably. ‘On ne se lasse pas,” concludes 
Paul vehemently. Still—in spite of his reputation for 
gaiety—he has worn a mysterious, almost melancholy, 
expression of late. Friends have sought the cause; but 
Paul has only shaken his head. ‘‘ Landlord,” explained 
one. ‘‘ Affaire de coeur trés grave,” protested another. 
‘* Jalousie effrénée,” proclaimed a third. Yet Paul, at 
once obstinate, refused to unburden himself; and, one 
morning, issued forth in his broad-brimmed silk hat. 
Again one stared; once more one marvelled—for 
Paul’s silk hat may only be admired at the Salon on 
Varnishing Day, or at a last supper, or at some other 
** Mystére,” exclaimed the Quarter. 
Then, Paul produced a great German pipe ; and he 
was called unpatriotic, and even a ‘‘vendu” and a 
**traitre” on the spot. ‘‘ Cruelle énigme,” murmured 
the Rive Gauche. . Finally, Paul’s voice became 
guttural and his tone severe—especially when Mar- 
seilles was mentioned. And, at last, after infinite 
persuasion, Paul was obliging enough to announce 
that the silk hat and great pipe had been produced 
in honour of Mr. Kruger; and that he, Paul the 
Bohemian, wished to be known as Paul jeune in 
future ; and that this was his way of showing his admi- 
ration for the venerable Oom—*' Mon Oncle ”—other- 
wise Paul ainé. Such a declaration. naturally consti- 
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tuted Paul jeune biographer of Paul ainé immediately. 
As a raconteur, he stands alone. As a sage, he is con- 
sulted on all questions. Nothing bewilders him. He 
can explain everything. He is always ready ; never at 
aloss. Months ago he was eloquent over the Boers— 
so harrowing were his stories, so especially appalling was 
his description of the slaughter accomplished by the 
‘‘dum-dum,” that Mdlle. Mimi sought forgetfulness 
at Bullier’s. Then, Paul held forth about China; and 
again he thrilled his hearers, again his anecdotes were 
lurid, vivid. Other matters occupied him from time to 
time : and he had a criticism for each, a judgment to 
pronounce on all. Still, Paul may be expected to sur- 
pass himself to-day ; for, more listened to than ever, he 
sits at the top of a table, like a veritable President, 
surrounded by his ministers; smokes so solemnly, 
speaks so deliberately, that Mdlle. Mimi almost imagines 
herseif to be really assisting at a Cabinet Council in the 
Transvaal. . .. ‘* Le Reichstag, n’est-ce pas?” ‘‘ Non,” 
replies Paul, ‘‘c’est pas ca. N’importe. Le nom 
m’échappe.” A short silence ensues: it is Paul’s 
policy to make much of his information ; to wait, in 
fact, until Mdlle. Mimi, fretting with impatience, begs 
him to begin. And so Paul smokes solemnly, and sips his 
bock ; and irritates Mdlle. Mimi, who says at last, ‘‘ Tu 
sais, mon cher, je ne trouve pas que |’Oncle a une téte 
bien sympathique.” Then Paul sarcastically inquires. 
when Mdlle. Mimi last had the pleasure of seeing Mr. 
Kruger: and is told that she has seen him every day 
for weeks—on medals, in papers, on cinematographs. 
And Mdlle. Musette cheers ; and Gaston applauds; and 
Pierre proclaims Paul to have been ‘‘ humbled by a 
woman ”—so that Mdile. Mimi, rising, salutes. 

Suddenly, the pipe goes out. At no time hasit given 
Paul particular pleasure—for he is not accustomed to 
a big bowl attached to a long, drooping stem. And 
so he has puffed at it; and blown upon it; and 
separated it; and examined it; and become tearful 
from its fumes; and coughed over it; and lighted it 
again and again. Now, since it only holds charred 
remains, he lays it aside—then, turning to Mdlle. Mimi, 
declares that l’Oncle, in spite of his unsympathetic 
appearance, is better than he, better than anyone 
present, because he retires early and never lingers in 
a café over bock. ‘‘ Pas possible,” protests Madlle. 
Mimi. ‘‘C’est un homme, n’est-ce pas? Eh bien, if 
doit s’amuser comme les autres.” ‘‘ Jamais,” declares 
Paul. ‘Il se couche a huit heures du soir ; il se léve 
avec le soleil méme A Marseilles, méme 4a Paris, il ne 
fera pas la noce.” And, although Mdlle. Mimi is 
convinced that the temptation to take a bock on the 
boulevards will prove irresistible, Paul—Paul jeune, 
who ought to know—explains that l’Oncle—will say 
good-night on the stroke of eight; and thus be 
absent from all banquets, all ‘‘ punches,” all fétes. 
Still, Mdlle. Mimi is sceptical; indeed, Mdlle. Mimi 
declares with no small emphasis that so much sobriety, 
so much austerity, is unheard of, altogether inexcusa- 
ble, in Paris. And again she wins applause; once 
more she is cheered by her friend, Mdlle. Musette— 
while Paul, the chairman, Prime Minister of Mdlle. 
Mimi’s ‘‘ Reichstag,” in calling for peace, points out 
that his words will be proved by the Uncle’s acts. 
They—flippant children—will learn to respect the 
‘* vieillard ” who has sacrificed himself for his country, 
and suffered for it, and -——.  ‘‘ Et ses millions?” asks 
Mdile. Mimi. ‘Et sa femme?” demands Madlle. 
Musette. ‘‘ Toujours 4 Prétoria, n’est-ce pas, avec les 
Englisch?” ‘‘ N’importe,” replies Paul. ‘Tu t’égares. 
Il ne faut pas entrer dans la politique.” 

Until now, Paul has not surpassed himself. The 
interpellations have confused him ; but he, himself, like 
all celebrities in France, scorns them. He takes up his. 
pipe: and he lights it. Fumes mount again from the 
great bowl—by this slight act he asserts his authority ; 
gives the meeting an air of Mdlle. Mimi’s ‘‘ Reichstag,” 
once more becomes Paul jeune. And Pierre is im- 
pressed by the thing—so that he orders bock ; and 
Gaston, also subdued, remains silent; and Murger’s 
daughters, ever amiable, raise their glasses, saying, 
“A toi, mon vieux: pardon le Jeune.” And so 
Paul wins their sympathy at last. Diplomat as well, 
he turns to the sadder side of the question: the posi- 
tion of the Oncle. With no.small emotion, he describes. 
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Mr. Kruger’s departure from the Transvaal; his em- 
barking ; his farewell. Burghers cheer as the ship gets 
up steam; and the late President, straining his eyes, 
salutes them—stands, in spite of his emotion, in full 
view of the citizens until the coast grows dim. Then, 
he—President no longer—retires ; and for days he sails, 
sails in quest of sympathy. And—after a while— 
civilisation appears, where the sympathy should be 
found. And then, the President deposed, asks him- 
self, ‘‘Shall I succeed?” And so his heart is full, 
his eyes are full, his emotion is extreme, when 
he reaches Marseilles. Friends welcome him; there 
are cheers, cries of ‘‘ Vive Kruger” ; and bouquets are 
presented. In the streets, however, police are about— 
on foot, also mounted. Timid tradesmen put up their 
shutters. The ‘‘Canaille” picks pockets. Thousands 
watch. And past them all drives the deposed President 
Kruger. Addresses are offered and speeches are made 
at the banquet that takes place afterwards—but both 
are unofficial, so that the sympathy is not useful. Then, 
the journey begins—the European tour—the journey in 
quest of sympathy. And the sympathy is universal; 
but not official. ‘‘Aime donc,” says Paul to Mdlle. 
Mimi, ‘‘le vieillard.” And the assembly sighs. ‘He 
has suffered,” goes on Paul, ‘‘and he has come to 
France—la belle France—where one is generous, where 
one is chivalrous, where one is also gay—for consola- 
tion.” And the audience agrees. ‘‘A la bonheur,” 
exclaims Paul. ‘‘ Vive l’Oncle !” cry Pierre and Gaston. 
echo Mdlles. Mimi and Musette, ‘ Paul 
ainé !” 


THE IRISH PEASANT. 


| is an eloquent testimony to Mr. Horace Plunkett 

and his work for Ireland, more eloquent than last 
Tuesday’s banquet itself, the melancholy amend for an 
act of ingratitude black even for Irish political history, 
that his words left one thinking not of the ill-treatment 
of the speaker but of the fortunes of his care, the Irish 
peasant. So completely has he sunk himself in his 
work that the benefactor is forgotten in the beneficiary. 
And what sort of a person is he, this Irish peasant, for 
whom Mr. Plunkett has been working so hard? From 
the Manchester point of view it must be confessed he 
is a hopeless person: his appliances of comfort are 
to the last degree rudimentary, and his desires are 
wholly unprogressive. He does not aspire to better 
himself in the world, he wishes to live where his 
fathers lived before him and as his fathers lived, 
cherishing their beliefs, their hopes, and their few 
pleasures. Once uprooted from his native soil he 
became—that is if he survived the process—a very 
different being ; in America he prospered, and if he 
did not amass money that was generally because he 
insisted upon sending home his savings, to assist his 
parents or his kin to prolong in the old spot their 


miserable existence in defiance of economic laws. And. 


so it seemed to successive Governments, as well as to 
economists generally, that the best thing to do with the 
Irish peasant was to civilise him off the face of the 
earth; to assist emigration rather than restrain 
it; and by all means to aspire to a state of things in 
which whole tracts of country, that carried as things 
were a large population, should be turned into sheep 
runs, or game preserves, after the example of happy 
Scotland. And yet, now that the Manchester ideas 
have had free play for half a century, it becomes a 
question whether the rude instinct of the Gaelic peasant 
teaching him to stay where he was, might not with 
advantage have been respected, and whether after all 
there was not something in the old view that Govern- 
ment should seek to increase, rather than to diminish, 
the population of the country governed. For, as things 
stand, the progress of progressive desire in England has 
left the land bare of tillers; and the scanty supply of 
agricultural labour is drawn annually in great part from 
the Irish who linger uneconomically on the fringes of 
civilisation. From the North and West of Ireland 


harvesters flock over to England in troops ; the end of 
May sees the steamers filling with them, and September 
brings them back, each man having saved in that time 
ten or fifteen pounds out of a weekl 
runs from fifteen to twenty shillings. 
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months they lie about in barns and haylofts, returning 
year after year as a rule to the same districts; and 
with autumn they go back to the little cottage—hovel 
would be a truer word—and find the tiny patch that 
they had sown or planted before leaving perhaps only ripe 
for reaping, perhaps harvested already by the women 
and the old men, perhaps battered out of recognition 
by rough weather or rotten with the blight. ut the 
money earned across the water pays the little rent, and 
clears off the account scored up during the year for tea, 
flour, and sugar, and the other frugal necessaries. And 
in the meantime these people have been helping to 
solve one of the most urgent problems that Great 
Britain has to face—how to prevent the accumulation 
of all workers in great noisome towns. It is worth 
while to consider whether after all the highest wisdom 
consists in driving this class of workers—for workers 
they are, though only during summer—into a strange 
life over seas. 

These unprogressive Kelts are content with condi- 
tions of life that the English working-man despises. 
They do not demand fresh meat, nor even salt meat 
daily, they house themselves little better than their 
cattle, and in many places under the same roof; but 
they do desire and strive after certain things to which 
the English working-man is indifferent. They desire 
clean air, and the familiar face of nature on which their 
eyes dwell in half-conscious pleasure, as a man’s on 
the features of his wife; they desire to perpetuate 
old associations, they desire the ministrations of 
their priest and an atmosphere where their own faith is 
the faith of everyone ; and most of all perhaps they 
desire the congenial society of their own race. The 
Irish peasant is naturally sociable, he has the genius for 
it that makes him good company even with a stranger ; 
but his chief pleasure probably lies in the long talks with 
his own folk. One comfort at least is seldom denied 
him ; where peat fuel abounds no cottage need know a 
fireless hearth; and in the wildest and most desolate 
places houses cluster thick together and talk lasts far 
into the night. Nor is that all. In some counties, but 
chiefly in West Donegal, there is dancing; and since 
paraffin gave a cheap means of lighting, in certain 
parishes hardly a night passes without its dance. These 
people are not driven to the towns, as English labourers 
are, by the leaden dulness of daily life ; they do not need 
the cheap music hall to stir up their wits. Politics interest 
them, and they gossip over their own doings and neigh- 
bours like the rest of us; but those who know them 
best testify that their main preoccupation is with the 
wonderful fairy world, that makes a background to daily 
existence. Mr. Yeats ina charming book has described 
the ‘‘Celtic Twilight,” and he is only one of many 
observers, some of whom have written with the more 
intimate knowledge of the Keltic life that only Gaelic 
speakers can come by. The latest of them, Mr. Daniel 
Deeney, is, at a guess, a national schoolmaster ; who- 
ever he is his little book of ‘‘ Peasant Lore,” * is excel- 
lently done. 

The Irish are shy of imparting these tales to a 
stranger ; it is unlucky to talk about the ‘‘ good 
people” without due respect ; and the fear of ridicule is 
deep implanted in their minds. But wherever Irish is 
still spoken, and in many parts where it is not, every 
man woman and child believes in the existence of a 
fairy folk, sometimes helpful sometimes harmful, but 
always needing to be propitiated in little ways—for 
instance by spilling on the ground the first couple of 
drains when a cow is milked. And the talk when 
peasants meet is full of stories how this man was beaten, 
and that one received a warning, and how another saw 
the ‘‘ gentry” and ‘‘ never did good afther” but pined 
away in a kind of dream. And it is not only the fairies 
that hover all about the living but the dead also—a 
belief which fifty years ago would have been counted 
laughable but now seems to many at least as likely to 
be true as any other faith. If we are willing to take 
seriously such a notion as one which Mr. Henry James 
put into a book lately, that the spirits of the dead 
linger on earth, and urge the living to evil for a vica~ 
rious satisfaction of their own lusts, we may surely 


* Peasant Lore from Gaelic Ireland.” Collated by Danick 
Deeney. Nutt. 1s. ‘ 
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ook with kindness on the kindly superstition that bids 
Irish peasants sweep the hearth and range chairs round 
it duly before they go to bed, that the dead of the house 
may find all ready for their homecoming. 

At all events these beliefs, and the numberless others 
like to them which Mr. Deeney sets down as examples, 


_are part of the Keltic atmosphere, and the Irish peasant 


desires to live among those who see the world as he 
sees it himself, with this background of dim half-com- 
prehended shapes. They are part of the spell that 
holds him by sympathy to his native earth, and it 
would be well if, in dealing with an imaginative race, we 
relied a little on imagination. It is not well that 
people should live always within the grip of famine, but 
the true remedy is not to banish the people but to 
banish the shadow of dearth. And the thing can be 
done. For centuries the Western peasant lived 
on a seaboard where there were fish to be caught, 
but he had not the means nor the skill to catch 
them, nor to sell them if caught. At last the 
Congested Districts Board took the matter in hand, or 
rather put it into capable hands, and gave not only the 
needful advance of money, but sent down teachers and 
overcame the resistance of a people who, as Mr. Horace 
Plunkett testified—and no one has a better right to 
testify—are no idlers, but are extraordinarily slow 
to move on new lines. And now the fishing industry 
is established from Donegal to Clare, and many a man 
lives at home and earns a decent living who, but for 
the Board, would be in America or the poorhouse. 
Workers agree that the task of getting the Irish peasant 
to make a new departure by himself is all but hope- 
tess ; he will do what his father did before him and his 
neighbours do beside him. The deterrent is not idle- 
ness, but that fear of ridicule which has been a power in 
the land since the days—fifteen centuries ago—when 
the order of the bards exercised all but a tyranny in the 
country by the gift of satire. On the other hand 
the Irish nation seems to lend itself strangely to inno- 
vation by groups, and there is no part of the British 
Isles where co-operation can show such surprising 
results. But these results have been attained by men 
who realise that you can do nothing with the Irish by 
laughing at them, nor by scolding them, nor can you 
radically change their nature. What they have done 
has been to develop the Irish quickness on its own 
lines, making full allowance for the prejudices and 
superstitions of the people, and realising that with all 
these drawbacks—if one must call them drawbacks— 
the people are the most valuable belonging of the 
eountry. And when one sees the Irish peasant as he 
may be seen in a barren country like North-Western 
Donegal, or in one of the little islands off Connemara 
that carry a population wholly disproportioned to their 
size, it is impossible not to ask oneself whether these 
folk who live on a mere pittance happy, healthy, and 
contented lives among beautiful open spaces of sea, sky 
and mountain, preserving their natural and national 
courtesy of speech and demeanour even under rags, 
would be really better off if they lived as men live in 
Sheffield or the slums of Lambeth, with two pounds a 
week and two meat meals a day. 


VENATOR LOQUITUR.* 


R. OTHO PAGET is entitled to speak with a 
practical experience of hounds and hunting 
which he never over-asserts. The result is that he 
has written a useful and pleasant book worthy of its 
predecessors in a useful and pleasant series. It is true 
that the dozen chapters devoted to foxhunting in all its 
branches leave the principal personages and their affairs 
very much as he found them, nor, except in one or 
two rather questionable cases, can Mr. Paget be said 
to have found new premisses for novel conclusions, 
but he tells us many true and interesting things in a 
modest and yet informing way. 

At first I prepared myself for squalls and contro- 
versy, for he starts with a declaration of independence 
which stimulated my curiosity and made me look for a 
new quill pen. ‘‘ When I disagree” he says in one of 


* Hunting.” By J. Otho Paget. Haddon Hall Library. 
London : Dent. 
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his introductory sentences ‘‘ with well-known authori- 
ties I shall probably be in the wrong, but you must give 
me the credit for an honest belief in my own convictions.” 
And he warns his readers in rather mixed metaphor that 
doctors differ, and that he cannot be expected to wade 
into the disputed waters of the graver hunting ques- 
tions without stirring up some mud and laying himself 
open to hostile criticism. Such hints were surely to 
prepare one for doctrines as subversive of the accepted 
morals of the hunting field as—say—Free Love in the 
family circle. But nothing of this sort appears: and 
the ‘‘Now I’m going to begin” promise is not 
kept. Our author is content, and perhaps well 
advised, to jog and canter us, we never really 
quite gallop, along the high road, noticing suit- 
ably the familiar objects of interest and calling for a 
reasonable time at all the public-houses. No doubt 
the journey is agreeably beguiled by much shrewd 
observation and genial experience ; indeed he tells us so 
many true and interesting things in an unambitious and 
cheerful way that for my own part I quickly recovered 
from a disappointment which was not altogether 
unexpected. 

There is no ‘‘ Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona” about 
Mr. Paget’s appreciations of earlier or contemporaneous 
hunting literature. A book claiming to be original, he 
declares, should not be a crib from previous writers, 
and if you want their opinions go and buy their books. 
He is as good as his word, and there is an enjoyable 
abstention from quotations from the usual classics. As 
a master of beagles we hold him to be hardly civil to 
Xenophon who admirably described a hare hunt over 
the bare hills of Attica, which might stand now fora 
run with harriers in‘'a down-country. Somerville is 
alluded to as an early writer on the noble sport, but we 
hear no more of him: the contribution levied upon 
Beckford is insignificant, only once does he rely upon 
Mr. Jorrocks, though that once with felicity of point and 
selection, and he eschews altogether and to our great 
relief such fatiguing authorities as Dame Juliana 
Berners and her Black Boke. All this is for the best, 
and the author throughout is admirably free from 
exaggeration and prejudice. His remarks upon the 
relations which should be cultivated between owners of 
coverts who rear and preserve pheasants in a large 
way, and their foxhunting neighbours, exhibit a judicial 
and impartial spirit which cannot be too highly com- 
mended. 

In a chapter on Riding our author advises the 
beginner in a strain which will impress him with a due 
sense of the responsibility of riding to hounds or jumping 
fences. There are certain rules, Mr. Paget tells his 
young friends, which it is incumbent upon them to ob- 
serve for their own safety and the common welfare ; 
and then come the rules. ‘‘ The most important is to 
ride at a direct right angle to the fence you intend to 
jump. If you espy an easier place either to the right or 
left, you must look behind first to see if you will cross 
anyone else by taking advantage of it. You should be 
at least two hundred yards ahead of a man when you 
cross him, but it is difficult to state an exact distance 
as much depends on the pace he is going. If how- 
ever there is room for you to cut in without the man 
having to check the speed of his horse, you are quite 
safe; but remember when you diverge either to the 
right or left, you are taking another’s place, and it is 
your duty to see that you do not thus impede his 
progress” and so os. No doubt this works out all 
right. Mr. Paget himself, as I can testify, is a capital 
exponent of his own instructions. At the same time 
there would appear to be many more things to be done, 
avoided, and calculated than one had ever surmised, and 
on first reading the various cautions I felt about it all, 
as the blas¢ dancing man at last felt avout waltzing, 
that what we might gain in going forward we must 
lose in turning round. The beginner is very properly 
warned against jumping on people, and of the un- 
pleasantness this practice is apt to cause. In a brief 
and semi-official connexion with a pack of hounds and 
an ardent field, it was my fate to be jumped on 
more than once. As long as one is not unduly 
hurt it should be taken as a compliment, though one 
need not strive to smother the d——n* which rises to 
one’s lips, as Mr. Pagetywith a stoical philosophy which 
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does him credit, bids us do when suffering the pain of a 
crushed leg through the awkwardness of a fellow- 
sportsman. It is hardly ever so bad as the moral pain 
suffered by the man who jumps on you. Again I am 
speaking from experience. 

Few who have hunted with the Quorn and Cottes- 
more but will affirm Mr. Paget’s selection of Tom Firr, 
Lord Lonsdale, and Mr. Cecil Chaplin for conspicuous 
excellence as cross-country riders. Would that he 
had told us something about their styles of riding and 
getting to hounds which he says differ in all three. 
However he describes Firr’s riding in a,sentence which 
is as effective as volumes. ‘‘ He sailed quietly over the 
biggest fences as if they were gaps, and he was such 
an excellent rider that you never noticed his riding.” 
if this not-to-be-noticed be a commendation, as in Mr. 
Paget’s eyes it seems meant to be, this cannot be said 
of Lord Lonsdale, whose horsemanship imperiously 
fills the eye. On this score a critic indeed might find a 
shade too much ‘‘rigour of the game” about Lord 
Lonsdale’s method and appointments. His riding is 
an exact science, an elaborated art, but just to that 
extent it lacks the imperturbable elegance and good 
humour which in fiction distinguished the Hon. 
Crasher, and in real life recounts the horsemanship of 
Mr. Lewis Flower. 

Mr. Paget’s horses are rather conventional animals : 
and he has no stories about individual horses or horse- 
dealers. We all know, we have all been misled by, 
the bold generous eye, the strong loin, the powerful 
quarters, the deep girth and so on. But he is as great 
a stickler for blood as Dick Christian, who told the 
Druid he never knew a big thing done in the hunting 


way in Leicestershire ‘‘but what it was done by a ’ 


thoroughbred horse,” and he insists on shoulders quite 
as strongly as the late Mr. Robert Chapman. Shoulders, 
said this authority, are a luxury, but hind legs are a 
necessity. Mr. Paget it seems would all but put it the 
other way. His good word for the dealers and his 
opinions upon the ethics of horsedealing have my entire 
concurrence. In effect he points out that both buyers and 
sellers make their mistakes and have to make the best of 
them. Nearly everybody who is by way of riding at all 
thinks himself a good judge of a horse, and of its value, 
and nine men out of ten are quite willing to ‘‘ enter the 
arena,” as Mr. Paget puts it, and try conclusions with a 
dealer’s sharper wits and trade experience. Do not 
cry out, he says, if you get worsted in the encounter, 
and he adds sensibly and justly ‘‘ the man who gets the 
worst of a bargain is very liable to say or think he 
has been cheated, forgetting that he has used all his 
special knowledge to turn the balance in his own 
favour, and has tried his utmost to get the better of 
the other party.” 

In his writings at all events Mr. Paget gets the better 
of any inclination he may have to realise his impressions 
of skies and landscape, or of their parables and com- 
panionship. I doubt not that, on his way home from 
hunting, Mr. Paget has often been grateful for a 
ragged sunset in February, with the crest of the 
Punchbowl dark against its indigo and orange, or 
to quote one of the very few little bits of water- 
colour in words for ‘‘a grey sky looking down on 
a clear landscape, with the fences outlined black 
and sharp against the green of the fields;” but 
in print at all events he cannot diversify for us the 

_codeless education of nature like Sir Edward Grey. 
Nor has Venator the turn and touch of literary phrase 
which distinguishes Piscator’s charming contribution 
to the Haddon Hall Library and to fly-fishing. At 
the same time Mr. Paget pleases me by the direct- 
ness of his English. If, to be criti:al, he is at times 
almost puzzlingly concerned to make himself clear, 
at others he hits off exactly not only the meaning he 
desires to convey, but the ‘‘feel” as it were which 
he wishes us to experience. . What can be better than 
this and his choice of the adjective ‘‘irritating” ? It 
occurs in the best of several good chapters in 
the book ‘‘ The Art itself.” yong J as an amateur 
thuntsman making his début his first season with 
a strange field, he has got the last cub in a 

ig wood away, and it looks like a bit of a 

lop. But after two or three grass fields comes a 

ow and, after carrying a feeble line into the middle 
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of it, hounds can make no more of it, and look up 
at their huntsman with fond yet embarrassing inquiry. 


What’s to be done now? ‘A bright September sun 
is shining down on the hard-baked soil, and some- 
where in the clear blue sky overhead a lark is singing 
his morning song in a peaceful irritating manner.” 
I have never hunted hounds, yet I know with fore- 
knowledge absolute that this is just what would 
happen; and that irritating is precisely the effect 
which the unpremeditated art above would produce 
upon my baffled craft below. And again he pleases 
me particularly here. A shepherd has turned the fox— 
though of course he has not seen him—for Mr. Paget is 
perhaps at his best when dealing with the troublesome 
changes and chances of a run. ‘‘One or two of the 
old hounds are drawing on like pointers, feeling for a 
scent which they know is not far away.” That is good 
writing—a vivid picture, just as the preceding passage 
is a distinct feeling—in a score of words. 

Here and there Mr. Paget treats us to notions which 
appear to be quite his own, though he is, perhaps 
prudently, studious to guard himself against any- 
thing like patent rights; such for instance as that 
a perfectly balanced horse will never be a really hard 
puller, and that, however ‘‘tender-nosed,” a hound 
will very seldom develop a capacity for hunting a 
road until he is in his third or fourth season. On 
a suggestion of Beckford’s he advances a bold theory 
to account for the effect of an approaching storm 
on scent, which we should never have expected from 
boots and breeches. We know says our hunting-field 
Koch that the fermentation of milk is caused by a 
bacillus, and that a thunder-storm will cause milk to 
turn sour in a few minutes. May not, he asks his 
readers, the scent be swallowed up by the numerous 
bacteria in the air, and may not the storm hasten that 
result in the same way it does with milk? They 
will do well to reserve their reply. Then he is 
great on smells, and it appears that we ought all 
to recognise each other much more quickly by 
‘our own individual smells” than by our figures 
or even our features. Luckily though, according to 
Mr. Paget, we have lost the more delicate percep- 
tions of our smelling organs, and it is only the grosser 
scents now that can touch our decadent nose-nerves. 
In his own way too he is a courageous statistician ; 
he puts the odds at 3 to 1 on the fox in an average 
country with a fair huntsman and a good pack of 
hounds, and at 5 to 1 against the hare with a “‘ smart” 
pack of 20-inch harriers. Then in the best interests of 
sport he has worked out an accurate system of poly- 
andry for fox society—calculated to revive the age of 
chivalry. One vixen to every seven dog-foxes in the 
country ; and in the ‘‘ Farmer” chapter he examines 
the practice of buying forage direct from the farmer 
in quite a Giffenish mood. All Mr. Paget has to say 
about this is well worth reading. He writes with real 
knowledge of the pros and cons and with fairness to 
dealer, farmer, and middleman alike. This is sagacious _ 
counsel to the would-be benefactor of the agriculturist. 
‘Unless, however, your balance at the bank permits you 
to pay ready money, do not purchase forage from the 
farmer, or you will do more harm than good.” And he 
points out that the dealers buy the farmer’s wheat and 
other grain which are useless to a foxhunter, and in this 
and in other ways are on the whole the farmer’s best 
and staunchest customers. 

At times our author touches a note of the inwardness 
of hunting which I am not always up to taking. 
For instance one of very many other things needful 
in a huntsman is being ‘‘doggy;” but now comes 
the hard part: it is a grace born with the man 
and can never be acquired. In that case it is no 
use trying, though few persons will ever have asso- 
ciated the guttural or cheerful exhortations of hound- 
language with a divine gift—except perhaps a really 
tingling scream when he’s away. Well, it cannot 
be helped, and at all events there is this to be said : 
many heaven-born ‘‘ doggy” men in our midst would 
be quite as inconvenient as a visitation of poets. 
Neither my ‘space nor my ability permits of reference 
to the chapters allotted to stag, otter and hare hunt- 
ing. They seem to be very well able to take care 


of themselves, and I must bid our author farewell. 
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* Hunting,” says Mr. Paget, ‘‘is a sport on which the 
last word will never be spoken.” I fear that he is right. 
But let me sincerely congratulate him on what he has had 
to say about it himself. Mr. Paget addresses himself 
all through these pages to an ‘imaginary beginner.” 
Alas! many years, and in most of those years a little 
hunting, forbid my falling in with any such inspiriting 
hypothesis ; but as a middle-aged stager I closed with 
regret a book I read with pleasure. 
RIBBLESDALE. 


“ESCHYLUS MADE RIDICULOUS. 


I DO hope that Cambridge, despite the ignorant or 

insincere eulogies that have been raining on it from 
the daily press, feels heartily ashamed of its stupid, 
tawdry perversion of the ‘‘ Agamemnon.” 

I hoist no pedantic standard. I do not suggest that 
without strict archeological accuracy Greek tragedies 
cannot be finely presented. I see no reason why the 
‘* Agamemnon” should not be impressive in an ordinary 
modern theatre. It could not, certainly, be so deeply 
impressive thus as ina theatre like that for which it 
was written. The primitive, elemental largeness of 
4éschylus harmonises with sky and sunlight better than 
with footlights and an ornamental ceiling. In the overt 
theatre of Bradfield, where we saw the ‘‘ Agamemnon” 
last summer, the original spell of the tragedy seemed 
to fall on us in all, its fulness; our hearts were 
opened to the full measure of the theme, and to all 
the poet’s music. In a modern theatre there must 
needs be some sense of incongruity between the tragedy 
and its surroundings, however reverently the tragedy 


be produced, however ably rendered. And therefore, I - 


think, the committee of fourteen dons responsible for the 
Greek play at Cambridge would have been wiser not to 
project the ‘‘ Agamemmon ” this year, not to challenge 
so direct a comparison with Bradfield. They should have 
produced some other play—why not the ‘‘ Choephoroe”’ ? 

But this is a mere ‘‘ aside.” My main objec- 
tion is, not to the fact that the play has been 
produced, but to the very vile manner of its pro- 
duction. Duly allowing for the large number of 
cooks engaged in making the broth, and for the 
kind of saucepan they had to make it in, I main- 
tain that the concoction need not have been dis- 
gusting. Disgusting it was, to anyone who has any 
love for 4Zschylus. Surely, (one would have thought,) 
the fourteen committee-men would have had one 
common aim in producing a tragedy of A®schylus, 
however much they might have differed as to the 
means whereby that aim was to be accomplished : 
surely, they would have agreed that a large, chaste, 
abstract simplicity must be the keynote of the production. 
On the contrary, they seem to have determined that 
the affair must be as elaborately realistic as possible. 
4Eschylus, they seem to have thought, must be brought 
up to date. He must be mounted as Shakespeare is 
mounted, as M. Rostand, as Mr. Stephen Phillips. Here 


‘was their primary error. Shakespeare may be—ought 


to be, as I think—elaborately mounted ; for he wrote 
with romantic realism for a stage which was already 
struggling (even without his guidance) towards elabora- 
tion of scenic effect. The romantic realism of his 
method could not, in his day, find its full expression 
on the stage. We, after the lapse of three centuries, 
are finding its full expression. But A=schylus is quite 
another matter ; there was no romantic realism about 
him. He was, from first to last, a classic idealist, 
and he was perfectly content that his art should 
be conditioned by such arbitrary means as_ were’ 
at his disposal. So soon as we expand those 
means, we do that which is discordant from his art, 
and fatal to it. So soon as we introduce “ scenic 
effects,” his severity becomes baldness, his abstract 
figures—those statues !—become shadows, his super- 
nal poetry becomes bombast. Yes! elaboration of 
scenery is fatal to him. At Cambridge there was 
not merely elaboration: there was ugly elaboration. 
The palace of Agamemnon was strangely like the: 
Alhambra Palace of Varieties, Leicester Square. It 
may have been, as it professed to be, archexologically. 
like a Greek palace. The Greeks did paint their build- 
ings, and may have made them as hideous as ‘the, 
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Cambridge scene-painters had made this one. But 
that is beside the point. There is little or no evidence 
as to the manner in which scene-painting was done by 
the Greeks ; and it is is right to assume that the oxjry 
for a royal palace was not, in A®schylus’ day, a 
tawdrily realistic affair which would have contradicted 
the whole spirit of his writing, but rather a ciastely 
simple affair in accord to that spirit. It is right, also, 
to assume that the carpet spread for Agamemnon’s entry 
was not the kind of grandiose article which one is liable 
to behold through plate-glass in the Tottenham Court 
Road—not the kind of article which has commended 
itself to the committee of fourteen. Before I pass 
from the visual aspect of the production, I must ask 
why the crowd which accompanied Agamemnon should 
have been dressed like the figures in the Scriptural 
chromo-lithographs, which are still to be found in some 
seaside lodgings? ‘‘ Abraham in red, offering up Isaac 
in blue” is not the best source of inspiration for the 
costumiers of a Greek tragedy, and is objectionable on 
grounds beyond the essential difference between 
Hebraism and Hellenism. I must also ask why the 
altar of Dionysus was made to look like a font in time 
of harvest-festival, piled up with pears, apples, grapes, 
melons and bananas. I had always understood that 
this altar, in the Greek theatre, was crowned simply 
by a sacrificial flame. Cambridge may have some 
authority for its display of the fruiterer’s best; if 
it has, I shall be glad to know what the authority 
is. But probably the display was made without 
reference to archeology ; probably, the fourteen dons 
thought it would strike a cheerful note. Though 
ugly, it was decidedly cheerful, and so, perhaps, 
from the standpoint of the committee, it was justi+ 
fied. Cheerfulness, a cosy, modern cheerfulness, 
seems to have been their aim throughout. The fact 
that they did not achieve their aim is due to the im- 


- possibility of making Greek tragedy cheerful. This 


ancient form cannot produce an effect similar to that 
which is produced by (say) comic opera, even though it 
may be robbed so cunningly of its dignity as to make 
it no more impressive than comic opera. Nothing could 
have been less impressive than the ‘‘ Agamemnen” at 
Cambridge, and yet nothing could have been more 
dreary. Even if the committee had had the courage to 
do their work thoroughly, even if they had engaged 
Mr. Lionel Monckton to intersperse ‘‘ additional 
numbers” in Sir Hubert Parry’s cheerful music, and 
had composed the chorus of pretty girls, not of grey- 
bearded undergraduates, their production would have 
disappointed them by exhilarating no one. Aischylus 
must be taken as he is, or left. 

The acting was in key with the rest of the produc- 
tion. The elaborately realistic and cheerful setting was 
matched by elaborately realistic and cheerful acting. 
None of the actors seemed to have the slightest 
inkling that A®schylus was simply a tragic poet, 
creating, not real characters, but abstract figures, 
who were to express in a grand manner certain 
tragic emotions. Even Mr. J. F. Crace (Cassandra), 
though he did strike the note of tragedy, never struck 
the right note of it. He was acting all the time, acting 
realistically, instead of merely giving forth, solemnly, 
for all it was worth, the poetry which A%schylus had 

ut into his lips. But, certainly, he acted well, accord- 
ing to his lights, and I hope to see him hereafter in a 
modern tragedy. The other actors I am not anxious to. 
see again. With the exception of Mr. F. H. Lucas, who, 
as Cly temnestra, showed thatfhe might do very well in. 
modern comedy, none of them seemed to me to show any 
talent of any kind. Agamemnon, the Herald, Agisthus, 
the Choregus—in point of sheer dufferdom, there was. 
nothing to choose between them. However, that is. 


no great matter. One does not expect undergraduates. 
to be good actors. What one does expect in a Greek. 
tragedy at a university is, that the mimes shall show. 


some signs of having been coaxed towards a proper 
conception of their parts by the scholars who are re- 
sponsible for the production. These mimes showed no. 
such signs. And, seeing how the scholars themselves 
had conceived the production of the play, I can only 
assume that the’ mode of the mimes’ performances. 
was well in accord to the scholars’ wishes. ’ 

The whole thing was discreditable to what is, after 
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Oxford, the most distinguished of our Universities. 
To an Oxonian even Cambridge may seem a bad 
second, but it is indisputably a second. Being so, it 
ought to keep jealous guard over its reputation, ought 
to do nothing which would shock an _ intelligent 
foreigner. Wherefore, I do hope that any guilty 
qualms which its travesty of the ‘‘ Agamemnon” may 
have caused in its conscience, will not have been lulled 
by the congratulations it has had from anonymous 
critics, of whom those that are not its own pious 
alumni must have read the name of A®schylus for the 
first time when they received their tickefs for the per- 
formance. Let Cambridge be sure that my criticism 
represents the view of everyone who has seen its 
“Agamemnon” with a competent and disinterested 
eye. Let it make a discreet effort next time. Its special 
devotion is, we know, to science and mathematics 
rather than to the classics. But that is no excuse for 
desperation. Oxford does not confuse alkalies with 
alkaloids, nor maintain that2+2= 5. Nor need Cam- 
bridge make hopeless hash of a Greek tragedy. 
Max. 


“TRISTAN” AT BRUSSELS; ‘‘AGAMEMNON ” 
ELSEWHERE. 


WHEN I made up my mind to attend the perform- 

ance of ‘‘ Tristan” at the Monnaie on Tuesday, 
it was more in a spirit of curiosity than anything else. 
Frankly, | anticipated something quite shockingly bad. 

I was pleasantly disappointed. To begin with, the 
opera was generously, handsomely, mounted from 
beginning to end. There were no impossible trees 
and insufferable backcloths. The arrangement of the 
ship was the best that I have yet seen; the second 
scene was sufficiently romantic, its atmosphere was 
distinctly that of a hot summer night, and its distances 
had a suggestion of the mystery of the woodlands ; 
the third scene, Tristan’s broken-down castle, was 
exquisitely beautiful. The costumes were good, even 
if some of the savage warriors looked a little too much 
as if they had just returned from a promenade in the 
old-world substitute for Rotten Row. Opera directors 
are not to be lightly praised, for when they are blamed 
they too often take it the wrong way; but I am 
compelled to congratulate the directors of the Monnaie 
on the skill, artistic enthusiasm, knowledge and care 
they have shown in this production. The gentle- 
men of the orchestra played better than might have 
been expected in the circumstances. Without exception 
the principals distinguished themselves ; and the total 
result was a representation equal to any we have 
had at Covent Garden, though, of course, one 
missed the voice and wonderful art and passion 
of Jean de Reske. Not that Dalmores was a bad 
substitute. On the contrary, he was excellent. 
Indeed, after Jean he is the best Tristan 1 know. His 
stage presence is commanding enough ; he understands 
thoroughly the drama and the music—he seems to me, 
in fact, one of the best equipped musicians, if not the 
best, on the stage ; his voice is fine, though not perhaps 
of the very finest quality ; and his vocal art, though yet 
far from perfect, is genuine and untainted by any of the 
favourite monkey tricks of the tenor. If Mr. Higgins 
intends to let us have “Tristan” at Covent Garden 
next season—and it is to be hoped that London is not 
to go ‘‘ Tristan”-less for another year—he cannot do 
better than make another trip to Brussels and hear Mr. 
Dalmores. His interpretation last night was, for a 
first trial in a part crowded with overwhelming difficul- 
ties, wonderful. In the second act he was passionate 
until the advent of King Mark, and then Tristan’s 
astonishment to find himself at heart unashamed in 
the presence of the man whose trust he has betrayed, 
his sorrowful bewilderment to find himself regarding as 
an object to be hated for an interloper the man he loves 
best, his utter inability to explain the whole puzzling 
situation that has arisen—these were all admirably indi- 
cated. The big monologue in the first part of the last 
act is more difficult to do; and Mr. Dalmores will 
make more of it when he has played the part more fre- 
quently. Itis Wagner’s profoundest piece of music, 
and all Jean de Reszke’s intuitive comprehension of its 
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meaning, his art, and his wonderful mastery of his voice 
—that voice that changes its colour miraculously from 
moment to moment, as clouds do in a sunset sky—they 
are all needed to interpret the thing adequately. Of 
Valliers I have already spoken; but I must remark on 
the superb beauty and dramatic strength of his render- 
ing of Mark’s speech at the end of the second act. One 
could not hope, nor indeed wish, to hear some of the 
phrases delivered with a finer pathos. As for Litvinne, 
she now sings Isolde with surprising force and unfailing 
accuracy. The Kurvenal, Seguin, was good; about the 
Brangaene, played by a débutante, Miss A. Dorid, I do 
not venture to say anything at present. I do not wish to 
give the impression that the performance was at all like 
a concert in which a number of fine artists took part. It 
was a genuine interpretation of the drama: the singers 
played loyally into one another’s hands; and the result 
was that Wagner’s purpose became as clear as the day. 
The three great climaxes stood out and in their proper 
progressive intensity. Three times we have the lovers 
surrounded by friends whose talk they cannot under- 
stand: in the first act it is the talk of commonsense, 
Brangaene and Kurvenal trying to make Tristan and 
Isolde behave themselves so as not to be compromised 
in the eyes of the world, and that they cannot under- 
stand, absorbed in their passion; in the second act 
Mark makes an affectionate appeal to them, and their 
passion compels them to loath his affection, which tends 
to separate them; in the third act we see the pure 
affection of Mark and Brangaene matched against 
Isolde’s passion for her dead lover, and again passion 
prevents the language of affection being in the least 
understood. Human affection means nothing to Isolde: 
for the sake of her one passion, which is all that life 
offers and means to her, she passes joyfully out of life, 
never offering so much as a word in response to the 
appeals of Brangaene and Mark. That these three 
tremendous situations were rendered clearly, unmis- 
takably, shows with what splendid art the Brussels 
artists did their work. 

Alas! that it is not possible for the critic of a weekly 
journal, like the critics of some daily papers, to be in two 
or more places atonce! It would have been pleasant 
to hear the ‘‘ Agamemnon” of Aischylus with Max at 
Cambridge this week, my duty being to say something 
of Sir Hubert Parry’s music. I have always been one 
of Sir Hubert’s best admirers. That is, while his 
flatterers have insisted on the greatness of his oratorios 
and symphonies, I have always told him that the day of 
oratorio is past and that he has no talent for symphony 
writing. As a writer of incidental music for plays, 
especially if the plays are light, he has a great talent : 
he has a good deal of humour ; he has a ready flow of 
not over-distinguished tune ; and in such things as his 
music for the ‘‘ Frogs” of Aristophanes, which Mr. 
R. R. Terry gave some years ago at Leatherhead, he is 
always eminently successful. When he tries his hand . 
at more serious work, one feels at once that the agree- 
able, kindly gentleman, capable of rattling on in an 
amusing way, has really no serious vein in him - 
to be worked. His lighter music is genuine 
stuff, original and spontaneous, touched always by a 
charmingly young and fresh spirit; but as for 
his huge efforts, however they may affect other people, 
they only bore me. There is a curious fact to be 
noticed about Sir Hubert Parry’s serious music. It is 
not more full of reminiscences than the music of much 
greater and of much smaller men; yet it always leaves 
one with the impression that one has heard little else 
than reminiscences. What is the reason? Surely, 
simply this: that the big men are occupied altogether 
in saying a big thing and weave their thefts into ~ 
phrases that express the big thing, and that the little 
men weave their thefts into phrases expressive of the 
little thing; while Sir Hubert, occupied mainly in © 
spinning a web of tone that looks (rather than sounds) | 
like an imitation of the big music, sets his inevitable | 
borrowings into no original phrases whatever. In 
his bigger attempts there is nothing but borrowings ~ 
and industry. ‘‘Agamemnon” is not to be treated 
lightly ; but at any rate Sir Hubert Parry cannot but 
have felt that his music was only incidental : he cannot 
have been oppressed by the weight of the task as he 
always is in, for example, a symphony. Consequently, 
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judging from the piano score, he has written music, 
which though not great, seems likely to be appropriate 
and always effective. J. F. R. 


NEW ENGLISH ART, 1900. 


** When the Wicked Man. . .” 


VU JE know the stir and rustle of the congregation 

that drowns the rest of the words, deprived by 
repetition of their meaning, except as the signal for 
the beginning of worship. 

Criticism, like worship, has its customary rubrics. 
There is some little variety in the openings with which 
it is usual to begin notices of the New English Art Club. 
} understand the professional reasons that prompt the 
mumbling of these paragraphs before the plunge is 
taken into names and pictures ; but for my part I think 
for the future I shall condense the intention of them 
all into this compendious form, ‘‘ When the Wicked 
Man...” 

For these exordiums, repeated year by year, strike one 
rather by their general intention to occupy space with 
a mild viciousness than by the aptness of the stroke. 
They used to take the form ‘‘ These young men think 
themselves very original ; but their experiments are not 
so new after all. By and by they will sober down and 
then we shall see if there is anything in them. .. .” 
Now the favourite formula is ‘‘ There was a time when 
these painters were amusing and promising, but those 
youthful days are past, and now they are mere imitators 
of old fashions. . . .” A more ingenious opening is 
the theatrical start over the absence of this person or 
that, who is quite well known to have bettered himself 
by setting up his rest elsewhere. ‘*‘ Where is So-and- 
so?” exclaims the critic, and developes an extra- 
ordinary fondness for any name that has dropped out 
of the catalogue. Finally, there is the reverse charge 
that other So-and-so’s are always there, and. form a 
narrow Clique. I shall attempt to expose shortly the 
misfit of these openings, in the hope that we may see 
them not so frequently and that the writers will be 
stirred to less lethargic reflections. 

First, then, the idea that there was ever a great deal 
ef experimental work at the New English is a supersti- 
tion of the uninformed. Mr. Steer made a few experi- 
ments in fointillisme, but everybody was glad when he 
found he could get the same or a greater brilliance of 
effect without the dots. Portraits of Mr. George Moore 
and scenes in music-halls were at one time, it is difficult 
to say why, regarded as fantastic extravagances. 

Then the idea that the New English is the cemetery 
of unfulfilled promise is equally a superstition, though 
touching in its origin. As a matter of fact the greater 
part of the pictures exhibited have been quite ordinary 
work, not of the excellently bad kinds, but with no 
promise in them for an unbiassed eye. The odd thing 
is that critics have gravely discussed a great deal of 
work, such as would never have been noticed in other 
exhibitions, thus revealing a secret belief, flattering to 
the club, that every exhibitor was a possible genius. 
Nothing has been more curious in the last ten years 
than the interchange in this respect between the 
common form of criticisms on the Academy and those 
on the Club. At the beginning of that period the rule 
was a minute description of all pictures by academicians 
im, the order of seniority and popularity, the number 
of lines given to each being decided hierarchically. 
Examples of this method survive here and there, but 
they are invaded or superseded by a very different 
form. In this Mr. Orchardson alone survives from the 
older band, and attention is limited to painters who at 
one time or another have come over from the New 
English Art Club (the favourite list at present is Messrs. 
Sargent, Clausen, La Thangue, Edward Stott; in 
another year probably Mr. Mark Fisher will be added). 
I find myself almost alone in occasionally breaking 
through the tyrannical tradition that only seceders 
from the New English are artists, and fishing some 
deserving academician out of neglect. On the other 
hand the old method is applied to the New English, 
and we have scrupulous lists of all and sundry the 
exhibitors, with admonitions added that it is time 
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these painters did something to prove their genius, and 
justify the attention paid to them. 

Now the New English is distinguished among 
galleries not by the fact that all its painters have 
talent, but by this, that from the time the Grosvenor 
Gallery became stagnant, there has been a constant 
set of any new talent that did appear to the exhibitions 
of this club. It has been the focus of painting energy. 
But, and this exposes the fallacy of the third opening, 
these successive new arrivals found, as they became well 
known and sought after, that they must hive off; for 
the Dudley Gallery is small, unfashionable, and as a 
market is a place where collectors with small purses 
buy for their pleasure, and others pick up for small 
prices pictures that may one day fetch big. I do not 
estimate, for the moment, but enumerate only, the 
painting events of fifteen years. First, there was the 
Newlyn School. Almost every man of them is now in 
the Academy. Then there was the Glasgow School. 
They are now housed in the Portrait Painters and the 
‘* International.” Then in more recent times the names of 
Messrs. Furse, Tonks, Conder, Rothenstein, Beardsley, 
C. H. Shannon figure on the lists. And after a pause 
come one or two youngsters, to be spoken of presently. 
Such is the record of the accessions of the Club and its 
sheddings, so perfidiously lamented. Now for the last 
point, the Clique. It is the Clique that has made all 
this possible, this keeping open of an exhibition hospit- 
able to the young, never yet stagnant in its middle 
stream, easily parting with the successful to take in the 
unknown, eagerly occupied with ideas and the enthu- 
siasms of art, a refuge from the weary snobbery of the 
Academy. And the Clique has consisted of a few 
staunch supporters round about a man of genius, 
P. W. Steer, who has been the fixed point in it from 
first to last. I think something less of grudge and 
more of gratitude is due to a man from the critics for 
that service alone. But that is a small part of his 
distinction; Steer is the greatest colourist and most 
absolutely born-painter the English school now pos- 
sesses. The distinction appears to appeal to few eyes. 
We have a number of gifted draughtsmen, who arrive 
in painting at a mastery of tone and handling, but 
whose work remains practically black and white, what- 
ever tints they may use ; we have others whose eye is so 
just for effect that they arrive at interesting colour when 
the subject provides it; others yet who can arrange 
harmonious studio-combinations of tints. But we have 
no one like this who sees necessarily in colour and in 
paint, in whose brain the sunshine breeds pictures 
coloured by its own uninventable harmonies. He has 
three landscapes in the present exhibition, the first of 
white noon, the second of the last orange hour of sun- 
light, the third after sunset, when the beams travel up 
the green-gold dome and flush the wreckage of clouds 
with rose and gold ; in each you see the strong eye that 
will not clap an all-applicable preparation on the 
difficult scene, but that admits every possible beauty 
which a different radiance offers, and snatches harmony 
close up to nature. Let me use definite measures to 
put Steer’s qualities in relief. The noonday picture 
is the kind of effect Constable battled for, white clouds 
reflecting silver on green countryside and trees. 
Constable is in the National Gallery and Steer in the 
Dudley Gallery, and it is thought irreverent to make 
these comparisons ; but I affirm that I have never seen 
a Constable in which this radiant chord was so certainly 
expressed ; in the shadow of Constable’s clouds there 
remains a disappointing rustiness, in his blue a black- 
ness, in the foundation of his trees a brownness, which 
it was his special aim, mind, to get rid of. I do not 
know, and it has been my tedious business to seek 
for ten years, the painter in Europe who could have 
painted the shadow in the foreground of this 
picture, so luminous, so fresh coloured yet dark, 
so elusive with no forced brown, violet or other 
recipe in it. So in the case of the sunset picture 
(‘‘ Nidderdale”) ; if I use the name of Turner I shall 
be supposed to attribute to Mr. Steer his unmatched 
power of construction, his command of all the artifices 


of composition. I do not suggest that comparison, ~ 


but I say that Mr. Steer carries out a subject that 
might be Turner’s, within conditions of sober truth that 
Turner never submits himself to. Turner marshals his 
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forces with more overwhelming pomp, but his im- 
possible is apt to disturb with guestionings for an eye 
that knows the affecting truth, the mood proper to the 
scene. Monticelli has been mentioned @ propos of the 
third picture, and there is no harm, if praise and not 
detraction is intended for the flexible vision that entering 
on ground like Monticelli’s rivals him so gloriously. 
But the vision has not been lazily borrowed, it has been 
fought for where the other fought. 

And now consider: here is a painter about whose 
pusition there is no serious question among those who 
know ; ask, not the critics, but the ome or two men 
among his colleagues who have a right to speak, and 
you will find that their really anxious and interested 
consciousness is of the existence of Steer. The dealers, 
alive to such implicit judgments, know that his day 
will come, but nervously stand back in case it should 
be not to-morrow, but the day after. The Chantrey 
Fund, which lavishes thousands on a Dicksee, has 
never found a hundred for a Steer; the committee 
appointed to select English pictures for the Paris 
Exhibition, and perfectly well aware of his claims, 
never invited him to send ; the critics of leading papers 
mention him not at all or with strange disproportion. 
No painter of this rank, surely, has been sos scurvily 
treated by his country since Manet, Manet who 
during the greater part of his career sold nothing, was 
excluded again and again from entrance to the Salon 
and from its rewards, till a new generation of his suc- 
cessful borrowers for very shame took him in, Manet 
who was expressly excluded from two Universal 
Exhibitions, and only had his triumph there after his 
death. Onecan understand the hesitation of a sheep- 
like public, of the buyer who is not certain of a speedy 
return ; one understands too well how the wheels of 
reward are worked, but surely if critics, who have no 
money to lose, and the best reason for whose existence 
is a generous readiness to champion unrecognised 
talent, fall in with this neglect, they are either ill- 
equipped for their office, distracted by considerations that 
ought to have nothing to do with their judgment, or 
superfluously timid. 

The men in the New English Art Club whoscan be 
named as showing this colour-instinct-and-art are 
few ; Mr. Brabazon is one, and the power shows in the 
sea-piece by Charles Conder, in the evening-piece by 
Mr. Muirhead. The tendencies of other members, inter- 
esting enough, seem to me different. Mr. Tonks is at- 
tempting an impossible junction of Pre-raphaelitism and 
Impressionism ; his real goal is probably minute dainty 
delineation. Mr. Orpen, the latest recruit, is so young 
that it is too soon to say what he will do, but his gift of 
precise definite technique is remarkable, rare in English 
painting since Mr. Frith’s day,—almost Dutch. At 
present he sees things black, but with great intensity. 
Mr. Rothenstein’s interior and portrait I must group 
with his work at the Portrait Painters next week. 


D. S. M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
RODIN IN A LONDON GALLERY. 


To the Editor of the SAturDAY ReEvIEw. 


Kirkstall Grange, Leeds, 21 November. 

Sir,—I have read with much interest the proposal 
made by Mr. Tweed that a work of Rodin should be 
bought and exhibited in England, and am glad to find 
that his proposal meets with your approval. Your 
suggestion that areplica in bronze of one of his master- 
pieces should be obtained and placed in the South 
Kensington Museum appears to be the best way of 
carrying out Mr. Tweed’s idea. 

The genius of Rodin could be finely expressed in 
bronze, and at South Kensington the work would be 
easily accessible to students. I write, as an admirer of 


Rodin’s art, to say that, unless you like, there is no 
need for you to open a subscription list, as, if you will 
permit me to do so, I shall be happy to present to any 
committee shat you may nominate a life-size bronze 
reproduction of the one of Rodin’s single figures that _ 
may be selected by the committee, which would also 
decide upon its destination. 


‘The Saturday Review. 
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I hope that most of your readers who visited the 
Exhibition did not fail to see the noble group by Rodin 
in the Grand Palais entitled ‘‘ Le Baiser,” the vigorous 
life of which was in pleasing contrast to the usual in- 
sipidities of modern sculpture. A visit to Rodin’s 
atelier is extremely refreshing. His virile and intense 
art, palpitating with the emotions of humanity, mani- 
fested sometimes with too little regard to good taste 
and the laws of beauty but always displaying a superb 
technique and an easy mastery of his material, is cer 
tainly unconventional and generally convincing. Unlike 
most sculptors of the present day he understands that 
in his most difficult handicraft the figure of a man has 
a higher value and significance than the figure of a 
woman—whether the inordinate preference given to the 
latter by modern sculptors is due to their inability to 
grapple with tie strenuous muscular system of a man, 
or to a half-unconscious pandering to the sensuous 
tastes of an ignorant public, the result from an artistic 
point of view is decidedly unfortunate. 

Standing in the Grand Palais one was almost over- 
whelmed by the monstrous regiment of white, gleam~ 
ing, undraped females, that confronted one on every 
side. Aiming at passion, but presenting it without its 
force and ferocity, or at purity, but presenting it with- 
out its grace and innocence, they serve up the one luke- 
warm and the other half thawed and so miss the true 
inwardness of both. In Rodin’s ‘‘ Baiser” you find both 
the passion and the purity salient, yet self-restrained— 
modest yet self-expressed. To my mind he bestowed 
most of his care and attention upon the man whom he 
shaped and endowed with a skill and power and lavish 
expenditure of his great resources that is worthy of the 
great sculptors of the sixteenth century, whereas the 
woman he dismisses with an almost contemptuous 
touch. I would suggest therefore that the bronze to 
be chosen for reproduction should be the figure of a 
man, first because such is more urgently required as a 
model, and secondly because the highest and best 
examples of Rodin’s art are to be found embodied in 
the framework of a man rather than in that of a woman. 

Your article raises various other matters of interest 
and importance to all who love art, but I will only 
refer to one. You say that the ‘‘ Jones collection does 
something to help the Wallace collection for the 
French eighteenth century.” But surely it does more 
than that. Though on a smaller scale, in point of 
excellence it is no mean rival to the Wallace collection, 
and it is to be hoped that the public, who are beginning 
to have their eyes opened by the latter, may find time 
to pay more frequent visits to the former, which will 
repay them amply for their trouble. To many people, 
even to some professing an inclination for art, it will 
come in the nature of a discovery. And I doubt 
if it is at all generally known that the boxes in 
the Jones collection are even better than those in 
the Wallace. The glorious exhibition at Hertford 
House has at all events afforded a valuable object 
lesson in one particular, which I hope will not be 
lost on the authorities at South Kensington when 

additional space is put at their disposal, and that 
lesson is that, if the Jones collection is to be seen and 
enjoyed properly, it must be set out properly, not 
jumbled together in a dazzling heap of disordered 
magnificence. 

In conclusion I would say that whoever is responsible 
for the re-gilding of the old furniture in the Wallace 
collection ought to be gilt himself and set in a glass 
case for the rest of bis natural life, as a warning to all 
such vandals in the future. No one had any right te 
play such tricks with the property of the nation. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


ERNEST BECKETT. 


[We need not say that we are greatly delighted by 
Mr. Beckett’s most generous offer, which we have com- 
municated to a committee already formed. This com- 
mittee consists of Messrs. Legros, T. Brock, Alfred 
Gilbert, J. S. Sargent, J. H. M. Furse, W. Rothenstein, | 
and John Tweed, Treasurer, (108 Cheyne Walk, 
Chelsea), The figure chosen is the St. John the 
Baptist, well known by visitors to the Luxembourg, 
one of Rodin’s famous early works. Seldom has there 


' been a consent so general to do honour to an artist. 
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Among the heads of public institutions, the director of 
the National Gallery, (Sir E. J. Poynter), of the Irish 
National Gallery, (Sir Walter Armstrong), of the Print 
Room, (Mr. Sidney Colvin), of the Wallace Collection, 
oo Claude Phillips), of the Tate Gallery, (Mr. Charles 

olroyd), are all supporters of the scheme. The critics 
are equally united. 

Our readers will be glad to see the following sentences, 
which we are permitted to take from a private letter of 
Mr. George Clausen, promising a subscription to the 
Rodin fund : 

“IT went over to the Paris show, and was much 
struck with the way Rodin’s work put the whole mass 
of modelling in that big Palace back into a kind of 
elementary students’ stage. I don’t know if this is 
clear, but what I felt on looking at all those statues 
was a kind of amazement that men were able to model 
limbs so well—then, after a time, an acceptance of this 
as just a part of the game :—-‘ Of course they model 
well, that’s what they’re taught ’—only the skill doesn’t 
seem at the service of the idea, but rather to take its 
place. With Rodin, one felt and saw that there was 
any amount of skill, treated as a thing of no account 
apart from its service in expression. I think he’s the 
one big master of his art, although his show is terribly 
depressing—it is an exhibition of tortured souls ! 

“*] felt much the same over the paintings ; comparing 
Manet at his best (the ‘Codfish’) and Rousseau with 
the enormous run of clever work. A big show is a 
good thing for putting qualities in their proper places ; 
one is so often knocked over with a clever bit of work, 
and when you see a lot of it together, it all goes for 
nothing, and some duffer with an idea or a sentiment 
catches you. But Manet’s fish is fine all round—the 
best bit of painting in the show, as I think you said.” 

Ep. S. R.] 


SOCIALISM AND REPUBLICANISM. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAyY REVIEW. 


Sir,—Mr. Shaw, I believe, has a theory that in con- 
troversy you should never attempt to answer your 
opponent. There may be something to be said for this 
maxim, but whether or no, Mr. Shaw has loyally 
followed it in his controversial dealings with myself. I 
pointed out certain confusions of categories of which, 
in my opinion, he had been guilty. While ignoring my 
criticism Mr. Shaw’s only reply in his letter in your 
issue of the 17th inst. is to proceed to make this con- 
fusion worse confounded. 

I can assure Mr. Shaw that the ‘‘ Old Guard” does 
not experience the slightest ‘‘ dismay” at the efforts of 
himself and colleagues to point out the evils of the 
capitalist system to the ‘‘ ordinary, respectable citizen.” 
If Mr. Shaw believes that he has really converted the 
above worthy to the necessity even of seriously atnend- 
ing the said system ; if he likes being made a catspaw 
of by the smart politician who represents the interests, 
real or supposed, of the ‘‘ respectable citizen ””—as he 
and his were by the Liberal party which they were 
so very cleverly ‘‘ permeating” in the early nineties— 
that is his affair. The ‘‘Old Guard” looks on and 
smiles philosophically. If Mr. Shaw replies that he 
likes being made a dupe of on account of the minute 
fragments of concession, mostly sham, which he 
thereby obtains for his principles, I can only again point 
out to him that, these fragments of concession at best 
not constituting Socialism, or even any perceptible 
approach to socialism, he is not acting the part of a 
Socialist in thus allowing himself to be gulled by the 
‘* ordinary respectable citizen” and his cleverer political 
wirepuller. But Mr. Shaw cynically gives himself away 
so far as Socialism is concerned by his confession of his 
ideal, to wit “‘ £2 a week, facilities for a weekly trip 
to Margate, and the services of a reasonably efficient 
Borough or County Council” which he deems “ millen- 
nium enough for the English proletarian.” I have no 
cause to quarrel with Mr. Shaw since I suppose every 
man has a ag to his own ideal whatever it may be. 
But when Mr. Shaw calls this ideal Socialism, I am 
bound in the mere interests of philological rectitude to 
protest against a misuse of language. 


The Saturday Review. 
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Mr. Shaw appears proud of the fact that his political 
allies consist of bureaucrats, some of whom are blossom- 
ing, some of whom have reached full fruition. Bureau- 
cracy he in effect says is not favourable to “ millennial 
illusions.” I venture to suggest that it is seldom 
favourable to anything beyond red tape and the advance- 
ment of the interests of the bureaucrats themselves and 
their department. 

What Mr. Shaw means by saying that the ‘‘ Old 
Guard,” as he terms it, have had to ‘‘come along” 
with himself and friends ‘‘in spite of their protest” I 
don’t quite know, as I am personally unaware of any 
such ‘‘coming along.” If he means that we social 
democrats are prepared to compromise in non-essentials 
for the sake of gaining measures from the present 
system which we regard as definite ‘‘ stepping stones” 
to the social reorganisation at which we aim, I can 
only say that this is what we have done and professed 
from the very beginning. There has been no new 
departure in this direction that I am aware of. There 
is certainly no inclination, whatever Mr. Shaw may 
think, to accept his and the Fabian non-resistance 
homilies or to give adhesion to the Shawesque dogma 
that forcible or revolutionary action can never again 
be an incident of historical evolution. (The doctrine of 
forcible résistance, as an element of progress, Mr. Shaw 
of course refers to the “liberal tradition.” Good old 
‘liberal tradition,” what things do they not say in thy 
name! Whenever a modern Fabian wants to denounce 
something he doesn’t like, he has a short and easy way 
of stigmatising it as part of the “liberal tradition,” a 
magic formula which he appears to think conclusively 
settles the question for all time. It may be true that 
nasty names break no bones, but Mr. Shaw ought to 
be above the practice of calling names; it is a bad 
habit!) Even Mr. Shaw himself, by the way, shows 
some signs of faltering in his attitude to the wicked 
old heresy when he talks of us as at the present time 
‘« dancing on a thin crust of good trade over the crater 
of insurrection ”—which only illustrates the frailty of 
poor human nature in matters of faith, even when 
enshrined in the personality of a George Bernard 
Shaw! 

What Messrs. Shaw and Bland refer to as the ‘* Old 
Guard” is, of course, otherwise put, the Socialist 
party of the civilised world as opposed to a clique of 
*“superior persons ” in London styling themselves the 
Fabian Society. It may be as Mr. Bland assures us 
that the ‘“‘Old Guard” (vead the Socialist Party) is 
doomed to perish and his ‘‘ attitude-of-mind”’-man to 
inherit the earth and subdue it—though the evidence 
shows that up to date it is the ‘‘ Old Guard” which 
has increased and prospered in every country—but 
inasmuch as we of this ‘‘ Old Guard” have an equally 
strong conviction that the Fabian, with his ‘‘ attitude of 
mind,” so loftily contemptuous of the ‘political and 
economic system” usually connoted by the term 
Socialism, is himself but an evanescent phenomenon 
of the junction of the centuries, I submit we can hardly 
regard the bare assertion of Messrs. Bland and friends’ 
belief, however confident it may be, as decisive. I 
may bere point out that Mr. Shaw’s attempt to fasten 
Fabianism on to the German party on the ground that 
Herr Landauer was ejected from sundry Socialist con- 
gresses with the approval of the leaders of that party is as 
inept as his assertion of the English Social Democratic 
Federation having followed the lead of Fabian wisdom. 
Herr Landauer, though, I believe, a perfectly honest 
man, was certainly not, as Mr. Shaw suggests, “‘a 
good Baxite” but a Socialist who rejected Parlia- 
mentary or other political action together with all 
palliatives whatever on principle. His theory and 
tactics alike, therefore, inevitably came within the 
definition of Anarchism as laid down by the Socialist 
congresses and his non-admission to such congresses 
was therefore obviously justified. Mr. Shaw may rest 
assured that, whatever its defects, the German party is 
‘* Old Guard” to the core. 

Mr. Bland, I think, is clearly right in his suggestion 
that we are discussing two different things. But if this 
be so, why do Messrs. Shaw, Bland and their friends 
persist in using the same common name to’ designate 
these different things? We of the ‘‘Old Guard” have 


_ a priority in point of time and a superiority in that of 
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aumbers which clearly entitles us to possession of the 
term Socialism. So I would seriously propose that our 
attitude-of-mind friends should cease misleadingly to 
talk of themselves as Socialists and confine themselves 
exclusively to some other appellative—say Fabian. 
Mr. Bland’s attitude-of-mind Socialism—the Socialism 
whose highest tangible ideal is the superseding of the 
supremacy of the bourgeois pure and simple by that of 
the bureaucrat—would then be known solely and in- 
variably (as it now is sometimes) as Fabianism, and 
much confusion would be avoided. 

Meanwhile it is interesting to note that the conten- 
tion of my original communication criticising your 
article on ‘‘French Socialism” not only remains un- 
shaken but receives a timely confirmation in the letter 
published by you from Professor Charles Rist of Mont- 
pellier University. Speaking for myself, I can only say 
that, being personally acquainted to a greater or less 
extent with well-nigh all the French Socialist leaders, 
I have failed yet to meet with one of Mr. Bland’s Fabian 
mental-attitudinisers among them. They all belong to 
the ‘‘Old Guard” in one or another form and hence 
their Socialism, to quote the words of Mr. Bland, ‘‘is 
obviously incompatible with monarchy.” But that is 
not all. As Professor Rist very justly points out, even 
supposing that any one of them were to conceive the 
idea of suggesting such a monstrous abortion as a non- 
republican Socialism, no one who knows anything of the 
French proletariat will believe that he would succeed 
in seducing a single man of the Socialist rank and file 
to follow him. No, Sir, the French working classes 
will fight to the death, if necessary behind the barri- 
cades, against a non-republican ‘‘ Socialism” (?) as 
much as against any other fraudulent form of reaction! 

E. Betrort Bax. 

P.S.—Mr. Shaw’s letter contains a passing hint at 
Fabian Imperialist theories. The Fabians have got 
hold of a very naive false analogy between the concen- 
tration of capital in a few hands and the concentration 
of peoples in a few empires, and hence they fail to 
recognise that Modern Imperialism is simply the 
rejoinder of the Capitalist System to the answer of 
International Social Democracy to the problem of 
Modern Civilisation. But ‘‘that is another story,” as 
the phrase goes, and space forbids my entering upon it. 


RITUAL PROSECUTIONS. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


The Chapter House, S. Paul’s Cathedral, E.C. 
19 November, 1900. 


Str,—While thanking you very sincerely for your 
sympathetic comments on the letter to the Bishop of 
London, will you permit me to say that I do not recog- 
mise your description of me as an Evangelical as quite 
accurate? I have always strenuously avoided identi- 
fying myself with any party, believing it to be enough 
to be a member of the Church of England. I do not 
wish to criticise those who belong to those various 
associations which are so marked a feature of the time ; 
‘but I have taken every opportunity of maintaining the 
principle of personal independence, for many reasons, 
and because it enables one the better to appreciate the 
good in all.—I am, very faithfully yours, 

WILLIAM SINCLAIR, 
Archdeacon of London. 


*“MISTAKEN MAGNANIMITY.” 
To the Editor of the SaturpDAy Review. 


Naval and Military Club, 19 November. 


Sir,—In your issue of 10 November, under the above 
heading, appears a letter, signed J. S. Trotter. I 
am glad to find on reference to the list of members of this 
club that Mr. Trotter was only formerly a Lieutenant 
R.N. and does not now hold Her Majesty’s commission, 
as considering his pro-Boer proclivities, such would be 
more incongruous than even his membership of a 
Service club, who have had fifty-five members killed and 


The Saturday Review. 


ninety-one wounded in South Africa. As regards the 
burning of farms such has only been done when the 
occupiers had broken the oath of neutrality and in some 
cases, by the misuse of the white flag, fired on our men. 
I see by to-day’s ‘‘ Times ” that one of the Boer women 
for whom Mr. Trotter expresses such sympathy, boasted 
of having shot three Highlanders. Mr. Trotter’s re- 
marks therefore on “not molested” are altogether 
beside the mark. 


RicHArD Dasuwoop, Major-General. 


THE SEASIDE CAMP FOR LONDON 
WORKING BOYS. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAay Review. 


Fulham Palace, S.W. 


Sir,—In the early summer you were so kind as to 
insert in your paper an appeal from me on behalf of 
this society for providing a seaside holiday for London 
working lads. Generous as was the response to this 
appeal, I regret that the funds at the disposal of the 
committee for the payment of bills incurred during the 
past season are considerably short of the amount 
required. This is mainly due to the death of the Camp’s 
best friend and supporter—the late Duke of Westminster 
—and of other generous subscribers. There is too a fall- 
ing off in the amount received from church offertories 
probably due to the special claim from other directions 
upon the public purse. I therefore most earnestly ask 
those of your readers who appreciate what has been done, 
and is being done by this society, not to allow this year’s 
account to close with a deficit which would of necessity 
give a bad start to that of next year. There is no 
question as to the success of the work during the past 
summer ; a glance at the many grateful letters received 
by the commandant from those lads who visited the 
Camp would make that quite clear. As in each year 
for the last eleven years, excellent work has been 
done for our London working lads, let us see to it that 
there is no danger of a discontinuance from lack of 
funds. 

To avoid this £200 is needed at once. 

Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged by 
the secretary Mr. F. Abel Bloxam, at Northumberland 
Chambers, Charing Cross, or may be sent direct to our 
bankers— Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph and Co., 43 Charing 
Cross, S.W. I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 


M. Lonpon. 


THE CARE OF WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw. 


Deanery, Winchester, 19 November, 1goo. 


Sir,—It is idle to contend with a person who sees all 
things upside down, or who can only see black where 
everyone else sees white. I must therefore leave your 
correspondent ‘‘ Winton” to suffer from his dismal 
hallucinations, and to continue imagining that our 
Cathedral Close is unkempt, and the Cathedral itself 
untidy and uncared for. But perhaps it may be worth 
while to assure him that he is entirely mistaken when 
he flatters himself that some things have recently been 
done in consequence of his criticisms. The charge of 
sixpence to visitors for going round the eastern parts 
of the church has not been withdrawn, nor is there the 
slightest intention of withdrawing it. No extra clean- 
ing has been done since ‘‘ Winton’s” letter, nor shall we 
deviate in this matter, or in any other, from our ordinary 
course, in the smallest degree, on account of remarks 
made in public journals by irresponsible anonymous 
writers ; but we shall continue in the future as we have 
done in the past to discharge the sacred trust committed 
to us to the best of our ability, with the means at our 
disposal. 

In conclusion, ‘‘ Winton” has misread my letter. I did 
not speak of ‘‘ my roof,” but of “‘my roof repair fund ” 
—a very different thing. I may fairly call it ‘‘ my 
ly worked the 


fund,” as I started it, and have natu 
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hardest to collect for it. And here, so far as I am con- 
cerned, this correspondence must cease. 
Yours faithfully, 
W. R. W. STEPHENS. 


|No more letters on this subject can be inserted.— 
Ep. S. R.] 


THE LIFE OF SIMS REEVES. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 


8 Hillersdon Avenue, Barnes, 9 November, 1goo. 


S1r,—The late Mr. Sims Reeves gave me the informa- 
tion and material for the compilation of the history of his 
life. There are doubtless many documents and items 
suitable for illustration, once in the possession of the 
late Sims Reeves and now in the hands of those who 
will, I am sure, be glad to give me any assistance they 
can in the matter. If you will kindly afford space for 
this note in your columns I have no doubt that those 
who possess anything of the kind will be good enough 
to communicate with me. 


I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
ARTHUR LAWRENCE. 


CRUELTY IN THE TUNIS CATTLE TRADE. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 


32 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W., 
12 November, 1goo. 


Sir,—I notice that you append a note to my letter, 
which you have most kindly published, in which you 
say you wish I had given a positive suggestion as to 
what should best be done. 

I have formed a small committee, and my suggestion 
is that we endeavour, through the French authorities, 
to obtain permission—provided we can raise the neces- 
sary funds—to set up a crane on the wharf at Tunis, 
where cattle could be slung and lowered into the 
vessel without recourse to the terrible cruelty which is 
at present employed to attain the same object. Of 
course we should not use a rope or chain under the 
animals’ middles as is done in some places, but a 
broad, strong, leathern strap. 

Secondly I hope to form a society at Tunis for the 
premarin of animals from cruelty, and to bring in the 

rench and English better-class residents with a view 
to maintaining this in permanent working order. I 
may add that I have received several promises of sup- 
port for this object, and I hope we shall succeed in 
achieving it. 

I may add that I have some French friends at court 
who will assist myself and those who are associated 
with me in dealing with the difficulty. 


I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant 
Sipney G. TRISsT. . 


DESTRUCTION OF THE ALBATROSS. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


40 St. Luke’s Road, W. 


Sir,—I hope you will allow me to call the attention 
of peer readers to a correspondence on the “‘ Tenacity of 
Life of the Albatross” which appeared in the columns 
of ‘* Nature” on 25 October. It will serve to remind 
us that the senseless destruction of this noble bird is 
still being carried on for the amusement of the officers 
and passengers on our ocean-going steamers. As 
long ago as 1893 I made my little protest against this 
modern sport, in a book entitled ‘‘ Birds in a Village ;” 
and from what was there said I quote the following 

raph :—‘‘ A few months ago one of our leading 
illustrated weeklies contained a large picture and a 
column or so of letterpress, showing and explaining 
how English gentlemen amused themselves. when 
voyaging in large steamships in the Pacific Ocean | 
by taking the albatross with hook: and line. . The 
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floating bait swallowed and the hook stuck fast 
in its gullet or stomach, the bird is forced to 
fly after the ship, and is finally drawn down on 
to the deck. A large number of albatrosses can 
be thus captured in the course of a day. And for 
what purpose? To chop off their heads with a 
hatchet or a butcher’s knife; the head, ‘ with Roman 
beak sublime,’ to be kept as a memento of the voyage, 
or given to a friend at home ; the long slender bones of 
the pinions to be taken out and cleaned for pipe stems ; 
the mutilated carcase to be cast back into the sea. For 
the sea does not grieve for her lost children; and the 
albatross has no soul to haunt its murderer. That is 
an old vanished superstition.” 

Since this was written much has been done for the 
birds ; laws for their better protection have been passed 
in England, the Colonies, India, and America; an 
immense amount of literature on the subject has been 
distributed, and a strong favourable public opinion 
created. But this all avails nothing on those lonely 
distant seas, where there are few to witness, few to 
protest against the outrage, when the sportsman gets 
out his hook and line to take not fish but that bird 
before which Herman Melville bowed himself ‘‘as 
Abraham before the angels.” 

The mere sight of this noblest pelagic fowl, the great 
Wandering Albatross, is a moving event in the life of 
any person, even as is that of the soaring condor among 
his native mountains; and, in a less degree, that of 
the golden eagle, the one great bird which happily still 
survives in the northernmost parts of our country. 
That any man, I do not say who has any poetry in him, 
any reverence for life, any sense of the mystery and 
glory of this visible world ; but I will say, any man who 
has any instinct of humanity, or of ruth, who is not a 
ruffian at heart as well as a Philistine, can find pleasure 
in torturing and killing such birds, is a thing to 
wonder at. 

In the letters printed in ‘‘ Nature,” we are told that 
some albatrosses were caught by the officers of the 
s.s. ‘‘Star of New Zealand,” and after being choked 
by means of strings tied tightly round their necks, 
were placed in the ice-box; and that after several 
days two of the birds were discovered to be alive. One, 
after ten days in the ice-box, with the lower half of its 
body frozen hard, emitted groaning sounds; and on 
being taken out it raised its head and gaped, and 
stared about with wide-open living eyes; and that it 
continued in this state for a space of two hours, after 
which it was strangled a second time, and put back in 
the ice-room. The captain of the ship, in conclusion, 
announces his intention of experimenting with the birds 
he may capture on the return voyage, to find out how 
long they will keep alive in these low temperatures ; 
and the owner of the ship, Sir William Corry, Bart., 
M.P., displays a lively interest in these investigations. 

It is a horrible story, and I will try to believe that 
few will read it without a feeling of unutterable detes- 
tation for those who can do such things and who 
approve of them. 

Apart from the question of torture, it is to be feared 
that if this form of sport continues unchecked, the 
albatross will shortly become a rare bird indeed; for 
he has the fatal habit of following ships for the sake of 
the food cast on the water, and it is easy to take him 
with a baited hook. He may be very tenacious of life 
and so long lived as to be, so to speak, one of the few 
immortals among the higher vertebrates ; but he is a 
slow breeder, and the ships that traverse the seas are 
legion, and their number is ever increasing. 

This is doubtless a matter for the Society for the 
Protection of Birds to consider ; but it is one, too, which 
concerns every ornithologist, every naturalist, in the 
country. The Society I have named can: but place the 
facts and a protest before the shipowners and directors 
of the steamship companies, and hope against hope that 
these important busy gentlemen will pay some attention 
to the matter. It is clear that such a protest would. 
gain immensely in value, and would not be refused a 
hearing, if the names of the leading naturalists’ societies 
and unions could be associated in it with that of the 
Birds Protection Society. 

I am, yours faithfully, 
Hupson. 
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REVIEWS. 
DISIECTA MEMBRA. 


‘‘Ornamental Details of the Italian Renaissance.” 

Measured and drawn by G. A. T. Middleton and 

R. W. Carden. London: Batsford. 1900. 25s. net. 
é ee book consists of fifty photo-lithographic plates 

of architectural ornament taken from buildings in 
Milan, Rome, Florence, Bologna, Venice, Padua, and 
some other North Italian towns. Prefixed to ‘these 
illustrations are a prefatory note and a list of plates 
which occasionally embodies a stray remark in elucida- 
tion of the work in question. ‘‘ In the selection of the 
subjects illustrated in this volume,” the authors inform 
us in their preface, ‘‘ for which purpose we each in turn 
visited Italy, we had mainly in mind a desire for as 
much variety of treatment as could be found within 
the prescribed limits of the Italian Renaissance. The 
result has in this respect exceeded our expectations, 
and it was achieved without great effort (such is the 
marvellous wealth of motif in the ornamental work of 
Italy), and without, it is believed, repeating subjects 
which have been illustrated elsewhere in English works.” 
It is no wonder that Messrs. Middleton and Carden 
were astonished at what they are pleased to call such 
‘variety of treatment as could be found within the 
prescribed limits of the Italian Renaissance,” for their 
book shows that they set out for Italy with the vaguest 
notion of what was to be found there, or in what the 
Italian Renaissance consists. Whenever they venture 


beyond the limits of their Baedeker they are lost. At . 


Florence, for instance, they were able to discover orna- 
ment sufficient to fill six of their plates ‘‘ without 
repeating subjects which have been illustrated else- 
where in English works.” They began well enough, 
from their own point of view, by sketching some 
eighteen inches of the arabesques on one of the jambs 
of the main door of Santa Maria Novella. For their 
next plate they selected a ‘‘ wrought-iron grille over a 
gate of the Riccardi Palace, Florence. By Michelozzi, 
about 1430 A.p.” But surely the merest student 
of Italian art would have seen at a glance that the 
gate in question was of late seventeenth, or early 
eighteenth century, workmanship: and had Messrs. 
Middleton and Carden the slightest acquaintance with 
Florentine antiquities, they would have known that the 
key in the head of the gate which they have so carefully 
drawn and measured, is borne by the Riccardi family,-on 
their shield. As a matter of fact, the part of the 
Palazzo Riccardi in which this gateway occurs, was 
built by the Riccardi in 1715, many years after they had 
bought the palace from the Medici. 

But the discoveries of our authors in the Italian 
Renaissance did not end here: on the Ponte Vecchio 
over the bottega of Benvenuto Cellini which has been 
largely reconstructed: in recent years, they found the 
cast-iron balustrade of a balcony, not at all unpleasant 
in design, but plainly a production of the last century ; 
and this too they illustrate as a work of the Italian 
Renaissance. Indeed, a student of their book might 
here begin to suspect that Messrs. Middleton and 
Carden had some original and profound theory of the 
continuity of the Renaissance which they had not 
deigned to make known to a profane public ; but un- 
fortunately for them, their next plate entirely dissipates 
any such conjecture. The subject of this plate is a 
‘*frieze on a corner house, Via de Cerratani” [sic],—a 
reference to their Baedeker would have saved them 
from this mistake in spelling. Now, the house in 
question originally extended in the form of an acute 
angle, and formed the Canto de’ Carnesecchi, ‘‘ nell’ 
angolo delle due vie che vanno |’ una alla nuova, !’ altra 
alla vecchia, piazza di Santa Maria Novella,” to quote 
Vasari’s description; and at the head of the Canto 
de’ Carnesecchi stood the famous tabernacle painted in 
fresco by Domenico Veneziano, the remains of which, 
removed in 1851, are now in our National Gallery, 
Nos. 1215, 766 and 767. The portion of the house 
which originally formed the ‘‘ canto,” or sharp corner, 
was pulled down either at that time, or. a few years 
later when the Via de’ Panzani was widened to make an 
approach to the’new station : so that.the present facade 
of the house towards the Via de’ Cerretani, including the 
stucco friezéwhich Messrs. Middleton and Carden 
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Renaissance, is nothing more than a modern imitation, 
erected less than fifty years ago ! 

Blunders such as these,—and we have by no means 
exhausted them,—show that the authors of this book are 
not only ignorant of the subject which they have 


attempted to illustrate, but they have not even acquired © 


the eye to distinguish between new and old, which every 
capable student of architecture ought to possess. How- 
ever, in a book of this kind, it would have been possible, 
more or less to overlook such blunders, if the authors 
had shown themselves to be accomplished and intelli- 
gent draughtsmen: but their draughtsmanship is as 
indifferent as their archeology. We all know the large 
pen and ink perspective drawings which figure every, 
year in the architectural room of the Royal Academy ;— 


the masterpieces of the ‘‘architect’s office” school of 


draughtsmuznoship. It is in this school that Messrs. 
Middleton and Carden have learned to draw, and they 
are conscious of their attainment. ‘‘ It may be of interest. 
to draughtsmen,” they inform us, ‘‘to learn that the 
original sketches were made with extreme rapidity in 
pencil, many of them being drawn to scale on the spot, 
on a half-imperial drawing block, while in other cases 
odd scraps of paper had to be used and the rough notes 
afterwards pieced together.” Let us hope that if 
Messrs. Middleton and Carden had set to work with 
more care, they would have produced something better, 
for instance, than the miserable caricature of Desiderio’s 
exquisite arabesques on the tomb of Carlo Marsuppini, 
in Santa Croce, which form the subject of one of their 
plates. To render ornament of this kind with any 
degree of success, it is surely necessary to have 
acquired some sort of skill in figure drawing, and of 
this the coarse, unsensitive outlines of these plates show 
no trace. 

But it is neither the indifferent drawing, nor the 
faulty archeology which has led us to review this 
volume of plates, at what may seem an undue length. 
The book is a characteristic example of its kind, com- 
piled from the point of view of the architect’s office, 
and intended to appeal to architects who keep offices 
wherein to practise office-architecture 4 la mode. It 
is a collection of odd bits of ornament, here a few feet of 
the arabesques on a pilaster, there a ‘‘ detail of enrich- 
ment,” a scrap of a frieze, the pattern on the risers of 
a staircase, and what not; but in what manner these 
bits of ornament are used in the originals, or in what 
light or position they are seen, there is nothing in these 
platesto show. Speaking in a general way, the beauty 
and effect of the ornament of the Italian Renaissance 
consist far more in the art and taste with which that 
ornament is introduced into the architectural ensemble. 
whereof it forms the decoration, than in its intrinsic 
invention and design. 

In certain Italian buildings of the fifteenth century 
may be seen, in a way that is not seen elsewhere, how 
the richest effects may be produced by the most sparing 
use of ornament, if it be only rightly used. To invent 
ornament of the kind which Messrs. Middleton and 
Carden have attempted to illustrate is a far easier 


matter than to use it with the fineness and beauty of 


effect with which the Italians of the Renaissance used 
it. If there is one thing which not- a few English 
architects might learn with advantage from the 
Renaissance in Italy, it is a fine and effective use 
of ornament. The term ‘‘ architecture” in England 
threatens fast to become a euphemism for an assem- 
blage of ornament copied here, there and everywhere, 
and put together without any guiding principle, or even 
taste. Let us take, for example, the numerous buildings. 
which have sprung up within the last few years, in the 
vicinity of Charing Cross Road and Leicester Square— 


‘* enormous mixtures” of the ornament of all styles and — 


es, in which proportion, relation, effect of mass or 


distribution of light and shade have no part. How 


largely have publications of the kind, of which the book 
before us is a typical example, contributed towards the 
development of this abnormal style! It is from such 
books that the architects, who produce buildings of this 


order, derive the “‘ details” of which their designs are — 
made up, without any knowledge of the original build-— 
ings whence such ‘‘ details ” have been taken, and with-. 


out caring to inquire in what way they were originally 
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cused. Messrs. Middleton and Carden’s work has at 
least the merit of affording the critic an insight into the 
methods of our modern architects. 


A BATCH OF BIOGRAPHIES. 


** A Lifetime in South Africa.” By the Hon. Sir John 
Robinson, K.C.M.G. London: Smith, Elder. 
1g00. 10s. 6d. 

‘* The Life of Lieut.-Col. John Haughton.” By Major 
A. C. Yate. London: Murray. 1900. 12s. net. 

* General Sir Arthur T. Cotton, R.E., K.C.S.I.” By 
his daughter Lady Hope. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1900. 12s. net. 

“A Life of Francis Parkman.” By C. H. Farnham. 
London: Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 

‘* Madame: Memoirs of Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans.” 
By Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Henry Ady). Second 
Edition. London: Seeley. 1900. 7s. 6d. 

*‘ Baroness dé Bode, 1775-1803.” By William S. Childe 
Pemberton. London: Longmans. 1900. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

**Emma Marshall: a _ Biographical Sketch.” By 

Beatrice Marshall. London: Seeley. 6s. 


S}® JOHN ROBINSON is perhaps hardly as well 
known in England as the first Premier of Natal 
should be. His personality is not assertive. His name 
has of course long been familiar to all who follow con- 
temporary colonial history, and if his book meets with 
its deserts, will become familiar to the general public as 
well. Ill-health prevented him from coming to England 
at the time of the Diamond Jubilee, in response to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s invitation, and he stepped down from 
the premiership of his colony to enable Mr. Escombe 
to take his place. He probably knows Natal better 
than any man living. He went there with his 
family when he was a very small boy, and roughed 
it, as early settlers even ‘under the happiest auspices, 
must. His account of his self-education, of his work 
as a journalist and subsequently as local statesman, 
is modestly and excellently given. The book as 
a record of the genesis of the present South African 
situation has permanent value. Of the host of in- 
teresting men who have influenced the course of 
events, we get glimpses that light up character. Here 
is one of Dr. Leyds: ‘‘ Cultivated in mind, gentle in 
‘manner, and attractive in appearance, Dr. Leyds is a 
most agreeable companion, and it is hard even now to 
realise that that suave and genial personality covered 
the most strenuous enmity to British dominancy in 
South Africa.” And here is a touch concerning Mr. 
Kruger. At a banquet in Durban, the late President 
was expected to make an important communication, 
committing him to a certain railway policy. Mr. Kruger 
said nothing in many words. ‘‘ Unfortunately for us, 
perhaps,” says Sir John, ‘‘Oom Paul drinks milk only 
on such occasions and he was not betrayed into any 
verbal indiscretions.” 

How little the world knows of some of its greatest 
men is exemplified in the lives of Lieut-Col. John 
Haughton and Sir Arthur Cotton. Who, outside the 
comparatively limited circle of students of British 
achievement, civil and military, in India, could say off- 
hand what was the particular title of either to fame ? 
Yet we have in one of them a hero whom his biographer— 
and Major Yate is assuredly a competent judge—declares 
to have been in character, in devotion, in power over 
the natives a second John Nicholson; to the other, 
Sir Arthur Cotton, India owes a giant debt of 
gratitude for irrigation works which have miti- 
gated the misery of millions. Lady Hope’s ‘‘ Life” 
of her father is peculiarly valuable as a_ contri- 
bution to the history of irrigation in India. If 
Sir Arthur Cotton was not able to do more, the 
explanation is to be found in official opposition, due 
to either lack of means or lack of understanding. Mr. 
William Digby supplements Lady Hope’s compilation 
from her father’s papers with some ‘‘ Famine Prevention 
Studies.” Major Yate has done well to rescue the 
‘oame of John Haughton from the oblivion with which 
‘it was threatened. Haughton’s genius was recognised 
late by those with whom recognition rested, but when 
‘he got his chance as commandant of the 36th Sikhs he 
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roved the sterling stuff of which he was made. He 
inherited from his father, the defender of Charikar 
in 1841, the instinct for dealing with frontier tribes, and 
his best epitaph would be found in the words of Major 
Rodwell ‘The gallant Colonel Haughton, the Marshal 
Ney of the Tirah campaign.” He was killed in action 
at Skinkamar, 29 January, 1898, when he was only a 
six years of age. Had he been spared, he could hardly 
have failed to win his way to the highest distinction in 
the Indian army. 

Mr. Farnham has not found the task of preparing a 
biography of Canada’s great historian easy. Parkman 
left few papers, and gossip did little or nothing to assist 
the filling in of the gaps in the record. Moreover 
Parkman was so absorbed in his historical work, that 
in the main any “‘ Life” of him must amount to a study 
of temperament, which needs to be particularly well 
done if it is to be readable. Mr. Farnham depicts for 
us just such a personality as from his writings we should 
haveexpected Parkman to be—a painstaking investigator 
and a conscientious aspirant to impartiality in his judg- 
ments on men and affairs. Parkman set the lamp of 
truth before him with a rigorous determination to be 
guided by its light ; Mr. Farnham instances his treat- 
ment of Roman Catholicism and feudalism as proof of the 
manner in which he suppressed personal prejudices and 
antipathies. He was no doubt drawn to the subject of 
Canadian history by the fascination of virgin forests, 
unexplored prairies and Indian life unspoiled by con- 
tact with the European settler. He had in him some- 
thing of the spirit of the coureurs de bois who figure 
so largely in his pages. Mr. Farnham’s “ Life” will be 
welcomed by all who have secured Messrs. Macmillan’s 
latest edition of Parkman’s works, with which it is 
uniform. 

Two more remarkable women than ‘* Madame,” the 
Duchess of Orleans, and Mary Kynnersley the daughter 
of a Staffordshire squire who became Baroness de 
Bode will hardly be found even in the romantic 
annals of the European Courts in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Mrs. Henry Ady’s admi- 
rable Life of ‘‘ Madame” is in its second edition. 
Not less fascinating is Mr. William S. Childe 
Pemberton’s account, mainly compiled from her corre- 
spondence, of the Baroness de Bode. It conveys a 
very vivid impression of the ruin which followed in the 
wake of the French Revolution, and affords some 
exceedingly interesting glimpses into the social and 
political condition of Germany and Russia at the end of 
the last century. The Empress Catherine II., taking 
advantage of the state of Europe, offered to settle a 
number of émigrés in Southern Russia, and proposed to 
the Prince of Condé that he should hold that part of her 
territory in fief. The Baroness set out on a journey of 
2,000 miles, from Altenberg to S. Petersburg, with a 
view to persuading the Empress to grant her a fief also. 
She approached the Empress with excellent credentials, 
received the most generous assistance from the English 
Ambassador, and saw: much of the best society in S. 
Petersburg. Her mission was a success, and her visit 
to the Crimea and description of what she saw and did 
form not the least interesting part of an elegant and 
delightful book. J 

Mrs. Marshall’s career, in one respect, resembled that 
of Mrs. Oliphant. It was one long effort to earn money 
by means of fiction-writing in order to be able to educate 
her children. Her life-story is that of hundreds of 
others, and as she sometimes wearied of the struggle, 
SO we grow weary in listening to her persistent appeal 
to her publisher: ‘* How can I increase my profits ? my 
boys’ education grows more and more costly.” Her 
ability as a story-teller was unquestioned but she never 
gave herself a chance of showing what she could do at 
her best. She knew her public and she turned out ‘‘copy” 
at high pressure for as many guineas as it would com- 
mand. ‘‘I am sorry to hear of your beginning another 
book so soon,” wrote Professor Nichol. ‘I can’t quite 
understand why you should have to help others now 
instead of being kept comfortably by them. But the 
age is going mad with overwork and restlessly savage 
competition.” There was much that was charming in 
such books as ‘In Colston’s Days,” and if Mrs. 
Marshall’s talent had not been dominated by the ever- 
present need of money she would probably have 
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established a real name for herself as a writer of old- 
world stories. She communicated ‘the air of the 
cathedral close to her pages. ‘‘How fortunate you 
are that wherever you go you have acathedral,” Long~ 
fellow wrote to her twenty-six years ago, and the sigh 
of thankfulness is almost audible whenever she finds 
herself again under the shadow of a cathedral. 


CLOWES’ PENULTIMATE 


VOLUME. 


**The Royal Navy: a History from the Earliest Times 
to the Present.” By Wm. Laird Clowes. Vol. V. 
London: Sampson Low. 1900. 259. 

AS one reads the chapter in this volume on the Civil 

History of the Navy, 1803-1815, more than ever 
one is struck with astonishment that any good thing 
could come from a Service so distinguished for corrup- 
tion and brutality. Lord St. Vincent, who some years 
earlier had complained that the civil branch was 

“‘rotten to the very core,” became First Lord of the 

Admiralty in 1801, and made an honest attempt to 

improve the condition of things which then existed : but 

it was left to Sir James Graham in 1830 to achieve 
any considerable reform. Flogging was inflicted with 
the greatest severity for the most trifling offences, 
while many barbarous punishments, not recognised by 
authority, were ordered by captains according to their 
fancy. Junior officers followed the example set by their 

seniors, and cuffed and belaboured the men with im- 

punity in a fashion which to us is incredible. Yet in 

Spite of all the difficulties which the Admiralty thus 

placed in its own way, the Board contrived to act with 

the utmost vigour in its relations with foreign Powers, 
and obtained results from its ships and its men which it 
scarcely seemed to deserve. 

In view of the alarmist suggestions which have 
recently been current as to the possibility of a French 
invasion of England, it is interesting to know that the 
flotilla with which Napoleon hoped to carry out this 
experiment in 1804 consisted of no less than 2,293 vessels 
concentrated in eight of the northern ports of France. 
The preparations of the French were perfectly well 
known to our Admiralty, but no great apprehension 
seems to have been entertained in naval circles that 
actual invasion was either probable or possible. It is 
true that in the case of a projected invasion in these 
days the enemy would have the advantage of rapid 
concentration with a number of ships comparatively 
small, but it is difficult to believe that the necessary 
troops on shore together with the transports to carry 
them could be so quietly and expeditiously collected 
that the attempted invasion could come as a surprise. 
The difficulty above alluded to of preparing a force 
for the purpose of invasion without the invader’s inten- 
tion becoming known is exemplified by the Walcheren 
expedition. The immense force equipped might have 
effected much by surprise ; but the enemy, being aware 
of its intentions, was well prepared, and the general 
results were inconclusive. ' 

In 1804 Napoleon, taking advantage of a treaty 
signed in 1796, forced Spain under threat of war with 
France to join in common cause with him against 
England, upon which the British Government, without 
waiting for a formal declaration of war, at once com- 
menced hostilities against the Spaniards. The following 
year was occupied on the one hand by innumerable 
actions between small squadrons and single ships, and 
on the other by the long protracted efforts of the British 
to blockade the French in their own ports in the hope 
of falling upon them, should they attempt to come out. 
When Villeneuve, having escaped from Toulon, made 
for the West Indies, Nelson followed, determined 
apparently to bring him to action no matter what might 
be the inferiority of his own force. 
with Nelson’s constant injunctions to his captains to 
take matters into their own hands in the thick of battle, 
and his assurance that they could not be wrong so 
long as they laid their ships advantageously alongside 
those of the enemy, that it is interesting to learn that 


MR. LAIRD 


the orders given by Villeneuve to his officers when 


expecting an action in the West Indies were much to 


the same effect. ‘‘ Every captain,” he says, ‘‘ who is not’ 


We are so familiar ' 
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under fire will not be in his proper station ; and a signal 
to .recall him thither will be a dishonouring blot upon 
him.” In July 1805 intelligence reached the Admiralty 
from Nelson that the Allies had given’ him the slip and 
were again bound for Europe. Admiral Calder was at 
once sent to intercept them and fell in with them on the 
22nd near Finisterre. Inthe action which ensued Calder 
took two of the enemy’s ships, but this success was 
considered indecisive and insufficient, and the Admiral 
was severely reprimanded by a court-martial for not 
having effected more. Mr. Clowes’ account of the 
battle of Trafalgar is interesting, but it can scarcely be 
possible to say anything new.on this subject. Villeneuve, 
after a short imprisonment in England, was released on 
parole ; and we have the authority of Napoleon himself 
for the singular story that the unfortunate Admiral in a 
fit of despondency took his own life by driving a pin 
into his heart. It iseven explained that he had studied 
anatomical drawings in order to acquaint himself with 
the precise position of the vital organ. 

Perhaps it may be said that the kernel of this volume 
is to be found in the introductory chapter. What from 
another might be passed by as a mere truism acquires 
grave importance when stated with the weight attaching 
to the authority of Mr. Laird Clowes. He solemnly 
reminds us that, despite the patriotic nonsense talked 
to the contrary, the French were as brave as the 
English. Their tactics were not inferior to ours, and 
the strategy of Napoleon was a match for that of the 
British Admiralty. His argument is that our successes 
were due as a rule either to the personality of Nelson 
himself, whose mere presence was worth a squadron, or 
to the possession of superior numbers at the critical 
moment. As we cannot always rely upon throwing up 
a Nelson, we must at least strive to maintain the 
advantage of numerical strength. 


FIELDING. 


‘‘The History of Tom Jones.” By Henry Fielding. 
2 vols. The Library of English Classics. London: 
Macmillan. 1900. 7s. net. 

H AZLITT in his sixth lecture on the English Comic 

Writers says it has been usual to class our own 
great novelists as imitators of either ‘‘ Don Quixote” 
or ‘‘Gil Blas” but he adds the very obvious remark 
that though Fielding is no doubt more like ‘‘ Don 

Quixote” than ‘‘ Gil Blas,” and Smollett more like ‘‘ Gil 

Blas” than ‘‘Don Quixote” there is not much re- 

semblance in either case. It is enough for the satis- 

faction of Englishmen to know that as in Shakespeare 
they have the greatest dramatist of the world, and in 

Milton one of the great world poets, so in prose 

fiction they have a Fielding whoif he is not one of 

the masters of fine style has written at least one novel 
which may be placed side by side with the master- 
pieces of any country in that branch of literature. 

Fielding wrote other novels, ‘‘ Amelia” and “‘ Joseph 

Andrews,” for example, besides ‘‘ Tom Jones” that are 

only inferior to ‘‘Tom Jones” and in some respects 

may be preferred, but that was the complete flower of 
his genius, and in the view of many it remains the 
greatest English novel, as fresh and delightful and 
absorbing to-day as it was when it first appeared 
now almost exactly one hundred and fifty years 
ago. It has been the model for our greatest novelists 
since. The relish for Thackeray is the finer for the 
reader who knows Fielding. Pendennis is a Victorian 
replica of Tom Jones, less robustious and animal 
and drawn with a finer pencil, a.little more familiar 
figure outwardly than Tom Jones, because he is nearer 
our own times, but intrinsically not more intelligible. 
If the nineteenth-century imitator has the advantage 
over his prototype it is in a refinement of that masculine 
lucidity and simplicity, which is much more character- 
istic of the earlier than the later century unfortunately, 
and in a vein of pathos and sentiment which is 
conspicuously absent in Fielding while it is one of 
the most felicitous elements in Thackeray. Fielding 
is somewhat uncouth and he is in reality stronger in 
other points for which Thackeray has reputation, 
Partridge and his wife, Square, Thwackum, are the 


least convincing of the characters in ‘‘Tom Jones,” 
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but Squire Western who might, with our modern 
notions, be thought perhaps least possible does not 
convey the idea of caricature at all but of the most 
matter of fact realism. Most people are aware by this 
time of the absurdity of a comparison of Thackeray and 
Dickens, and it may appear at first sight even more un- 
discriminative to suggest a comparison between the 
literature” of Fielding and the undistinguished style 
of Dickens. We are not doing so; but it is an inte- 
resting fact worth notice, since the assertion of Dickens’ 
ndependence of previous writers is so often made, that 

‘Oliver Twist, or the Parish Boy’s Progress” is not 
only a title that recalls ‘‘ Tom Jones, a Foundling” but 
that no reader of ‘‘ Tom Jones” can read the beginning of 
Chapter XVII. of ‘Oliver Twist” without being reminded 
of those famous introductory chapters and digressions, 
in which Fielding gives us much of his best of shrewd 
knowledge of human nature and wisdom. Thackeray 
and Dickens are the two best known English novelists 
of this century, and their greatness in dissimilar ways 
is indisputable. Many know them who do not know 
‘*Tom Jones,” but certainly additional interest will be 
given to the reading of the later writers by an 
acquaintance with the writings of their greater pre- 
decessor Henry Fielding, and. especially with ‘‘Tom 
Jones.” There was nothing small in either the heart 
or the mind of its author and his text should never be 
shabby. Messrs. Macmillan’s two handsome volumes, 
beautifully printed, present him worthily to the reader. 


FICTION. 


** The Lane that had no Turning.” 
London: Heinemann. _1g00. 
Mr. Parker has seized a happy moment for the publi- 
cation of this volume of short stories, dedicated to Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, treating of the life of French Canadians. 
The eponymous story is a delicate study of a devotee 
of lost causes, sustained by the intense yet half-com- 
passionate love of a brilliant wife whose more practical 
mind rejects his ideals. It is impossible to summarise 
it, but it is perhaps worth while to say that in eighty 
pages Mr. Parker expresses a romance over which the 
average novelist would expend five hundred—and yet 
fail. The ‘‘ Parables of a Province” are with one ex- 
ception less happy experiments in a genre that is hack- 
neyed. But the nineteen stories that make up the rest 
of the book—selected, we gather, from a larger number 
written but not to be published—prove what has been 
disputed, that a short story can be completely successful 
in English. It is with the French masters that one 
inevitably compares those studies of French life in the 
Dominion, and one has only to think of the peasant as 
he appears in de Maupassant to acknowledge their 
merit. If, in giving the pleasure that first-rate work 
confers, Mr. Parker has also, as he desires, interpreted 
the French Canadian to his fellow-subjects of the 
Empire, he has closed his work in fiction with a success 
that should augur well for his essay in politics. 


By Gilbert Parker. 


**Mrs. Frederick Graham.” By Alice A. Clowes. 
Londoa: Sonnenschein. . 1900. 2s. 6d. 


Miss Frederick Graham must have been an interest- 
ing woman—or dame of the grand manner and kindly 
heart. Her portrait however is but sketched. The 
book in which she figures has no hero, no heroine and 
no plot. In her treatment of the matrimonial troubles 
of two families, the well-born Grahams and the wealthy 
Wards, the author seems anxious to suggest some 
moral with reference to parental control in affairs of the 
heart. But she does little more than supply the dry 
bones of sentiment; and even to her contrasts of 
character the reader must bring the patience and imagi- 
nation without which they lack all life. If an exception 
be made it will be in favour of the contrast between the 
shallowness of Miss Connie Ward and the plebeianism 
of Mrs. John Ward. Here and there the author utters 
a phrase that strikes a note with anechotoit. ‘‘No;” 
says Mrs. Frederick Graham; ‘1 don’t admire a man 
because he is selfish, but I can admire one in spite of 
his selfishness; whereas a selfish woman I cannot 


admire—simply, I think, because she is out of nature, - 
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a monstrosity, in fact, and I cannot admire what is 
monstrous.” The book belongs to a class that is in 
many respects admirable, but a class, we imagine, that 
commands a small circle of readers at the present day. 


‘The Conquest of London.” By Dorothea Gerard. 
London: Methuen. goo. 


This is a tiresome story—four orphaned sisters are 
left to fend for themselves. They are all good- 
looking. Three of them are ill-tempered, or siliy, but 
the fourth is unselfish, noble and beautiful. She, most 
approvedly, marries a handsome millionaire. The 
humour of the book is infantile. The author should 
understand that she cannot provoke mirth in the 
reader’s mind by remarking at the end of each stupid 
joke that ‘*M found it so irresistibly funny he 
nearly choked over it”! We always understood that 
a waiter was a hired servant who waited at table. In 
this story, however, anyone is a waiter who waits for 
anything. The hero’s mother is an ‘‘ aged waiter.” 


‘*A Breaker of Laws.” By W. Pett Ridge. 
and New York: Harper. goo. 6s. 


In ‘‘ A Breaker of Laws,” which has the saving grace 
of humour—albeit humour with a Cockney tinge—Mr. 
Pett Ridge has achieved an undoubted success. The 
characters, with one exception which is a bald carica- 
ture, are distinctly human, and none but the stoniest- 
hearted reader could fail to have a kindly feeling for 
Alf. Bateson, the reformed burglar for whom circum- 
stances prove too strong and who relapses into his old 
paths. There is a touch of tenderness in the present- 
ment of ‘‘ Keroline,” with her unswerving faith in the 
goodness of her husband. 


London 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Studies by the Way.” By the Right Hon. Sir Edward Fry. 
London: Nisbet. 1900. Ios. 6d. net. 


We admire Sir Edward Fry as a lawyer so much that we 
confess to some feeling of disappointment with these ‘ Studies. 
by the Way.” We expected something more intellectually 
distinguished, something that would have shown the subtle 
mind of the highly-trained equity lawyer and judge at work 
upon the more recondite problems of life in literature, or science, 
about which it is known Sir Edward Fry must have ideas, or im 
art, law, history or ethics. This it has not pleased him to give 
us. These papers, as he says in the preface, make no pretence 
to be deep or exhaustive studies or to add anything to the sum 
of human knowledge. But this is hardly sufficient warning to. 
excuse the printing of the papers on “ The Old 'estament” or 
on “Sermons ;” which have not the slightest value either of 
style or matter. We should hardly like to include “ The 
‘Banquet’ of Dante” in this remark because it is at least 
interesting for its translation of long passages from the 
book; but it contains little that might not have been 
composed as a “paper” by the ordinary young man of 
such a mutual improvement society as the Christian Confer- 
ence of which Sir Edward mentions that he is a member. 
The essay on “The Theory of Punishment” maintains that 
“ punishment is an effort of man to find a more exact relation. 
between sin and suffering than the world affords us.” It has 
primarily nothing to do with the reformation of the offender, 
nor with the protection of society ; these being only secondary 
objects. That may be so, but so far as we can see it does not 
appear to advance the practical questions of the proper modes. 
of punishment or the allocation of the quantitative measure of 
punishment to specific offences in the least. In fact the wisdom 
or unwisdom of our penal system does not seem to depend ona 
moral theory at al! but on the facts of experience ; just as our 
views of moral offences are unaffected by the intuitional or 
the development theories of conscience. The essay on “ Con- 
veyancing” is a slight gossipy paper collecting numerous in- 
teresting facts showing certain resemblances between very ancient 
systems of conveyancing and of our modern English system. 
Sir Edward need hardly have been the past master of the art 
that he is to have written it. On the whole we come to the 
conclusion that the real essays which might very well have been 
collected are “Strabo in Egypt,” “An Old Greek Farmer,” a 
very pleasant readable dissertation on Hesiod, the “ Notes on 
Greece,” and the “ Notes on Sicily.” These show the cultivated 
lawyer employing his learned leisure at his best. They are’ 
charmingly written, and are redolent of classical reminiscences 
that must delight those to whom a tour in Greece with a 
Homer and a Virgil and a Horace in the pocket, would be the 
ideal of earthly happiness ; for four months of summer at alh 
events. 
(Continued on page 656.) 
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“The Cinque Ports: a Historical and Descriptive Record.” 
By Ford Madox Hueffer. Illustrated by William Hyde. 
Edinburgh and London: Blackwood. 1900. £3 3s. net. 

Mr. Hueffer assures us through his dedication that the 
glamour of the name of the Cinque Ports has been upon him 
ever since he can remember. He certainly succeeds in com- 
municating much of his enthusiasm for their history and their 
remains to the reader of this very handsome volume—hand- 
some in its general appearance, its type, its paper, and its 
illustrations. Mr. Hueffer’s aim is “as carefully to trace the 
decline of the Ports as to declare how, again and again, in the 
days of their flourishing they saved England, served England, 
suffered for England.” It is a record to which no Briton can 
be indifferent And yet, in book form at least, very little seems 
to have been published about the Cinque Ports. Mr. Hueffer 
finds himself at variance on many points with Mr. Montagu 

Burrows, who dealt with the subject in Messrs. Longmans’ 

Historic Towns Series.. He regrets that words will not dance 

themselves into metre so that he might wind up his record with 

a Ballad of Fair Ships and Goodly Havens. “If in these days 

of iron plates, of steel masts, of searchlights and of what not 

and what not, one may still see visions, on this beach one should 
see visions of swelling canvas—one should see them merely for 
the closing of the eyes.” And what of the future of the five 
ports? Is their lot to be “mere oblivion—a lasting sleep?” Mr. 
Hueffer seems to entertain a vague hope that their glory may 
not have departed for ever. He thinks the brain of man may 
grow weary and unable to bear the strain of the hurry and 
turmoil of the present, and may find rest in a return to the 
methods of the past. “Then,” he says, “the naive and the 
human will reign again. - In that new Golden Age the Five 

Ports might again flourish.” It is a picturesque fancy, and 

vain as it is picturesque. 


“Sport in War.” By Major-General R. S. S. Baden- Powell. 
London: Heinemann. 1900. 

In the sketch that gives the title to this book the author 
describes how during the Matabele campaign four men were 
looking for a wounded lion. While three were moving with cir- 
cumspection regardful of the possible consequences of rashness 
one of them “clambered over the rocks and sprang with agility 
into the most likely corners for finding a wounded lion lying 
ambushed, and his sole weapon was his revolver—for he was a 
farrier. Such is Tommy Atkins; whether it is the outcome of 
sheer pluck, of ignorance, or of both combined, the fact remains 
that he will sail gaily in where danger lies and as often as not 
sail gaily out again unharmed.” There is no mistaking the 
identity of the writer. The signature of “R.S.S.B.-P.” is here 
as plain as if it were written boldly across the page. The 
first companion sketches—‘A Run with the Cape Fox 
Hounds,” “ The Ordeal of the Spear,” “ The Sport of Rajahs,” 
and “ Hadj Ano,” are characterised by humour, sympathy, and 
happy thoughtfulness. In “ Hadj Ano,” a Tunisian narrative, 
the rivalry of new and ‘old following the French occupation of 
Algeria is vividly depicted. The volume is capitally illustrated 
by the author, is tastefully got+up, and it is safe to affirm that 
it will form one of the most popular gift-books of the season. 


“Lavengro : The Romany Rye.” “The Bible in Spain.” By 
George Borrow. London: Lane. 1900. 2s. 


There are finer editions of George Borrow than these: and 
there are editions which these look very much like outside, 
inasmuch as they too are bound in green cloth. We notice this 
without offering any explanation, but simply make the remark 
that though the connexion between green and George Borrow 
himself is not very apparent, there seems a conspiracy of 
publishers to present him in that particular colour. ‘ It must be 
admitted that Mr. Lane has performed a feat in getting Borrow’s 
text within theSe two little volumes, for small though the type is, 
and thin though the paper may be, it cannot be said that either 
materially diminish the pleasure of the reader, who may in 
many cases be glad to forego the elaborate notes and commen- 
taries of more expensive reproductions, in consideration of the 
lower price of what is on the whole a sufficiently presentable 
edition. 

“The Tale of Chloe. The Story of Bhanavar the Beautiful. 
Selected Poems.” By George Meredith. London: Con- 
stable: 35. 6d. net each. 


__It would ngt be easy to name a greater service to English 
literature than the issue of George Meredith’s works at an 
inexpensive rate in a pleasant form. Neat in their binding, 
very light in weight, admirably printed and of a most con- 
venient size these volumes are all that an edition of a great 
writer intended for practical use, for reading at odd times and 
in sundry places, should be. Meredith is one ‘of the few 
names which give the English literature of our day the right to 
face the world without shame. The country that can produce 
George Meredith can be forgiven the production even of 
Marie Corelli. 


“The Memoirs of the Life of Edward Gibbon.” Edited by 
George Birkbeck Hill. London: Methuen. 6s. 


_These are the mémoires pour servir for the famous Auto- 
biography so called of Gibbon. Dr. Birkbeck Hill has written 
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a preface to them of twenty-three pages, has annotated them 
voluminously, and added appendices amounting to seventy- 
three pages. They are full of the curious learning of the period 
on which Dr. Birkbeck Hill is so well known an authority, 
We may add that the title of this edition of the Memoirs is 
Gibbon’s own and is in his own handwriting in the manuscript 
. the famous sketch of the Autobiography in the British 
useum. 


“ The Silent Gate.” By Tighe Hopkins. 
Blackett. 1900. 6s. 

This is a series of sketches of prison life by one who not 
only knows his subject but can put his knowledge into effective 
literary shape. Prison life is of necessity a gruesome thing— 
but the gruesomeness is here diversified with gleams of reali 
humour and pathos. The book will weary no one who takes. 
it up. 


London : Hurst and 


“Queen Victoria.” A Personal Sketch. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
London: Cassell. 1900. 35. 6d. 

Messrs. Cassell have given Mrs. Oliphant’s sketch an agree- 
able setting. The print is good: the illustrations are unequal, 
but some of them are excellent. The complementary note to 
the original text is sufficient for the purposes of the edition. 


SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE. 


Swedish literature is keeping pace with the times. Twenty 
years ago, or twenty-five, there were no novels written, no 
essays, there was no drama or comedy, and the only short 
stories were these put together for wretched periodicals on vile 
paper. There was Viktor Rydberg and his historic novel 
“The Last Athenian,” but then Rydberg was an exception and 
would have been one anywhere, at any time A scholar, 
dreamer and, poet, living in a world apart (in a commercial 
city !), preoccupied with religious and philosophical questions ; 
engaged in a bold fight for freedom of thought (sadly needed 
in Lutheran Sweden), yet the author of “ The Teaching of the 
Bible about Christ ”—a beautiful presentment of Christ as the 
Ideal Man; attracted by all that to his speculative mind 
suggested deeper issues—Greek thought and art, the pathetic 
figure of Antinous, the Black Art of the Middle Ages ; engaged 
for years on a translation of Goethe’s “ Faust” ; deeply versed 
in old Northern lore, and all that recalls .it ; the creator of a 
prose style of singular wealth, firmness and beauty ; but above 
all a dreamer of dreams and a lover of little children, the 
Viktor Rydberg of that day struck many who saw him as. 
fey, bergtageh—as one who had been “hill-taken” by the 
Trolls and never been the same afterwards. Later, he was 
made to come out of his shell somewhat, was given an honorary 
Ph.D. and made a Professor of the History of Civilisation, 
and pu lished the remarkable work on Germanic mythology 
which has made him known in Europe ; but he remained a 
scholar and seeker, rather than a teacher and leader. His 
influence on Swedish literature was thus great, but not imme- 
diate. After the first fierce onslaught on the Lutheran clergy 
he rather kept aloof ; much to the disappointment of some eager 
young righters of wrong. On the other hand, he was full of 
individual sympathy and had the poet’s gift of imaginative dis- 
cernment and of a wide range of friendships. 

The forces that one can discern at work in the early eighties 
were outside influences, Danish, Norwegian, and French. It 
should be remembered that the wave of literary revival reached 
Denmark and Norway before it reached Sweden, that 
Drachmann had already given to the northern world some of 
his warm, lifelike, impressionist creations, and some of his 
literary studies, so suggestive alike in method—which may be 
summed briefly up as keen, sympathetic psychological analysis. 
“A travers un tempérament”-—and manner—supple, witty, and 
spontaneous. ‘Young Sweden,” as they were called, did not 
read much—it was not considered the thing—but they did read 
Drachmann, Brandes, and the Norsemen. The influence of 
Ibsen on Sweden has been tremendous, no words are too big 
to express it, nothing less than a great intellectual and moral 
shaking up, a sudden awakening to the existence of problems. 
of life, forced upon us by modern conditions. The Swedes are 
apt to be either sluggish or strenuous ; thus the literary outcome 
of Ibsenism gradually became a crop of “ problem literature,” 
which ended by becoming very wearisome. Still much was. 
gained, even in a literary sense, by having the real questions at 
issue in contemporary. life discussed in stories that were bought 
and read, and plays that were put upon the stage—even if they 
didn’t always.stay there'long! Them there was gentle, urbane 
Father Jonas Lie with his stories of the life of gentlefolks and 

government employees in Norway. There was Bjérnson also, 
though he has had less of an immediate following in 
Sweden. There have, for instance, been no peasant idyls in 


Sweden until lately, and these not due to Bjérnson. The ~ 


explanation of this—as of other things of much greater 
moment—may possibly be that Bjérnson’s powerful person- 
ality is cast in a lyric mould, which does not ring 
in harmony with the diapason of the Swedish temperament. 
Then there was Kielland, the first to transmit undoubted 
French influence to Scandinavia proper. There was Turgenjeff 
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—Tolstoy came later. And last but not least, there were some 
of the Frenchmen themselves. The immediate outcome of this 
set of influences, again, was a crop of short stories, realistic, 
psychological, or preoccupied with technique. August Strind- 
berg was the acknowledged leader and that strange book of 
his, now half forgotten, “The Red Room,” was the signal of 
the movement—and a very red flag indeed. It is a realistic 
study of the sordid life of a cenacle of Bohemians, written in a 
brilliant, ill-disciplined, and revolutionary style. Still more 
brilliant, revolutionary, and sordid were the stories of married 
life with which he threw down the gauntlet to the Women’s 
Rights women, and indeed to all women. The very title pro- 
claims it “Giftas” is rather a common word for marriage. 
Strindberg is a stylist, but if Rydberg went for his inspiration to 
the perennial sources of the youthful life of language, Strindberg 
went for his to the terse slang of the capital. He has talent, 
almost genius, and has since developed into a powerful but 
aggressive writer of historic drama, after having passed through 
many phases, of which alchemy has been one. The lack of 
refinement of his early work is a fact which must be mentioned 
as it has also proved a great factor, for good and for evil, in 
the development of modern Swedish literature. For good, 
since it really succeeded in breaking down the barriers that 
would fain have imprisoned literature within the academic. 
For evil, since it became almost an article of faith that bookish 
culture was rather in one’s way, if one wanted to write, or 
paint, or do any creative work. Both painters and writers 
have got over it by this time, but then there did not seem 
to be any happy medium between academic polish and 
semi-ignorant craftsmanship. So Heidenstam came as a 
revelation. Another exception was Selma Lagerlif with 
her “Gésta Berling’s Saga.” While the others were following 
fashions and getting their ’prentice hand in, she suddenly 
brought out a work, uneven, incomplete, but Swedish ; not in 
motive only, but in theme and spirit—a “Saga” of the high- 
strung life of the gentry of the early thirties, as transfigured by 
the myth-making imagination which still lingers along the 
lakesides. Heidenstam’s step in advance was more cosmo- 
politan in character. He first published powerful and original 
sketches and lyrics of travel and homesickness : in spite of his 
exoticism, he makes certain Swedish chords viprate as nobody 
else does. His first long story, “Endymion,” is a poetic 
fantasy in admirable prose, half romance, half speculation, 
dealing with the Damascus of to-day. Heidenstam’s gifts are 
great ; in type, he is a cross between a Swedish aristocrat of 
the old school, a bold revolutionary in thought and art and 
style, and a scholarly cosmopolite. He has shown himself as 
something more than that within these last few years. The 
publication of his “ Karolinerna,” the followers of Charles XII., 
proved him a scholarly historian. The form chosen is that of 
the collection of short stories, or episodes, with a lot of solid 
antiquarian knowledge put into the crucible of an artistic 
imagination on realistic, impressionist lines. In this there was 
nothing new, and Heidenstam doubtless owes much to 
Strindberg’s preceding work of the same kind. Both writers 
have the sine qua non—this artistic sense, possessed by so 
many individual Swedes—though the nation as a whole seems 
inartistic. 

The style chosen has this drawback, that these bold impres- 
sionist outlines, these vivid touches of “ costume,” these typical 
background figures picked out by lurid light, do not always 
hang together, and one sometimes feels that one would need to 
know as much about the times as Herr von Heidenstam 
himself, to appreciate duly the accuracy and value of his pre- 
sentment. This work has nothing in common, however, with the 
ordinary historic novel. The real originality of “ Karolinerna” 
consists partly in the tragic unity of conception—like a power- 
ful cement which holds together this strange mosaic of uneven 
tesserz ; partly in the bold and novel grasp—based on original 
research—of characters and situations, in the attempt to put 
before us the neglected Russian actors in the drama, the 
strange scenes tan episodes of defeat and captivity in strange 
and Eastern lands, the background at home of privation, 
heroism, and discontent ; but above all in the tragic strength and 
weakness of the national character that led on to victory and 
ended in defeat. In a sense, it is thus a great national epic 
with Charles XII. as the grand and pathetic central figure. But 
nations have their tragedies, too, and the real protagonist of the 
drama is the whole Swedish people. 

The leading publishing event of the last year in the 
North must be briefly pointed out as of special interest to 
English scholars and art-lovers. We refer to the illustrated 
Norwegian edition of the “ Heimskringla.” It thus hails from 
Norway, but is an outcome of the same movement that has 
given us Rydberg and Heidenstam, as well as the great Ibsen 
of the historic dramas. The superb illustrations by Werenskiold, 
Munthe, a.o., especially, have much in common with Heiden- 
stam’s art ; they represent the same conviction that those people 
were alive, and should be conceived and represented as alive. 
The translation by Professor Storm is simple, spirited, and 
straightforward, employing the resources of the “Miilstriiv ” 
(Dialect-striving) without falling into their vagaries, 
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SPA, BELGIUM. 
Ideal Winter Resort, within 12 hours of London. 


Dry and Invigorating Climate. Sheltered Position. Magnificent 
CAasINO always open. Hunting, Skating, Shooting, 
Tobogganing. Frequent Concerts. 

Excellent Hotel Accommodation on inclusive tariff from 6s. daily. 


For details apply to—M. JULES CREHAY, CASINO, SPA. 


When Buying a Cheap Bicycle, 


look at the tyres. If they are not 
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DUNIOP TYRES 


the machine is not cheap at any price. 


The DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE CO., Ltd., Alma St., Coventry. 
160 to 166 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 
Branches :—Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Nottingham, Manchester, 
Glasgow, Dublin, &c. 
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Cigarettes. 


Of all Tobacconists and Stores. 


1457a, NEW BOND STREET. 


CRAVEN 


Dr. J. M. Barrie says, ‘* What I eall the ‘Arcadia’ in ‘My Lady 
Nicotine’ is the CRAVEN Mixture, and no other.” 


SAMPLE TIN, 2/3; POST FREE, 2/6. 
J. J. CARRERAS, 7 Wardour St., Leicester Sq., W. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0.'s 


NEW BOOKS. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


THE PRICE of ‘‘‘ The Times’ History of the War in South Africa” in 5 volumes 


Will be raised to £3 3s. net the Set on 
Wednesday, November 28, 
WHEN THE FIRST VOLUME WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


All who wish to take advantage of the Subscription Price of £2 12s. 6d. 
should order at once. 


Che Times 
HISTORY OF THE WAR IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


Edited by L. S. AMERY, Fellow of All Souls, Oxford. 


The actual size of the Volume is 9} by 6} inches, and about 450 pages. 


'Five Royal 8vo. Volumes, £2 12s. Gd. net. (The price will be raised to £3 3s. 
net on Nov. 28.) This will undoubtedly be the Standard History of the Great 
War, and be treasured by every family interested in the War. 

FIVE HANDSOME ROYAL 8vo. VOLUMES. Profusely Illustrated 
with Photogravures by the Rembrandt Company, with Maps, &c. 


Two New Works by Captain A. T. MAHAN, U.S.N. 


NOW READY. 


STORY OF THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


By Captain A. T. MAHAN, U.S.N., 


Author of ‘‘ The Life of Nelson,” ‘‘ The Influence of Sea-Power on History,” &c. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth extra, with Map, ros. 6d. net. 

The Spectator says :—“ The fact that he belongs to the service afloat in no degree 
lessens his authority. The naval men showed themselves to great advantage in the 
war...... Will read with interest at the present moment as a criticism, however 
incomplete, of the subject most interesting to Englishmen, by a singularly qualified 
and impartial judge.” , 

The Atheneum says :—‘‘ The essay on ‘ The Theatre of War’ which occupies the 
opening chapter is admirable.” 

Literature says :—‘‘ Captain Mahan’s is, we think, the sanest of the war books 
that we have seen.....,A careful dissection of the tactical and strategic problems 
illustrated by the campaign, which is naturally interesting as coming from an expert 
who has no patriotic equation to mislead him. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. NOW READY. 


THE PROBLEM OF ASIA 
7. Pe ghey A. T. MAHAN, D.C.L., LL.D. With, Map, 259 pp. post 8vo. 


GOLDEN TIPS. A_DESCRIPTION OF CEYLON AND ITS 
" GREAT TEA INDUSTRY. By H. W. Cave, 
M.A., F.R.G.S. Demy 8vo. over 200 Illustrations, ros. net. 


“This work illustrates and describes every Tea district, besides Ceylon generally, 
as far as it is of interest to the colonist and the traveller. (Ready. 


Demy 8vo. 400 pp., fully Illustrated, 4s. net. 


THE INHABITANTS OF THE PHILIPPINES. 


By Freperic H. Sawver, Memb. Inst. C.E. ; Memb. Inst. N.A. (Ready. 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated, ros. 6d. net. 


LEPCHA LAND; °;S!X WEEKS IN THE SIKHIM HIMa. 


LAYAS. By Fiorence Donatpson. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece, Map of Route, and 108 Illustrations. (Ready. 
Globe.—‘‘ A very readable and informing narrative, dealing with a district of 
much potential importance, and made especially attractive and serviceable by the 
numerous illustrations from sketches and photographs by which it is adorned.” 


By A s 
POWER THROUGH REPOSE. 
ters. 16mo. cloth, 4s. net. 
“* The Gospel of Relaxation,’ as one may call it, preached by Miss Annie Payson 


‘Call in her admirable little volume—a book that h i hands very 
teacher and student ofeither sex.” — adks to 


FICTION. 
ADDITIONS TO LOW’S HAIF-CROWN NOVELS. 
DARIEL. By R. D. Brackmore. Small crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
A BOOK FOR LOVERS OF JAPAN. 


SHADOWINGS. By Larcapio Hearn, Author of “ ics and Retro- 
a spectives,” ‘‘ In Ghostly Japan,” &c. Illustrated, 12mo. 
net. (Ready. 
NEW WORK BY JULES VERNE. 


B Verne. Cro’ 
THE WILL OF AN ECCENTRIC, com 
Leeds Mercury.—“ An ext di story he liveliest interest. 
Actually surpasses in ingenuity all from 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Limited. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. 


Anthony van Dyck (Lionel Cust). Bell. £5 55. net. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds (Sir Walter Armstrong). Heinemann. £5 55, 


net. 

An Album of Drawings (James Guthrie). R. Brimley Johnson, 
35. 6d. net. 

Cameos (Cyril Davenport), Seeley. 7s. net. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Life and Letters of Zachary Macaulay (By his Granddaughter, 
Viscountess Knutsford). Arnold. 16s. 
Mrs. Booth, of the Salvation Army (W. T. Stead). Nisbet. 25. 6d. 
Shakespeare’s Life and Work (Sidney Lee). Smith, Elder. 2s. 6d. 
William Herschel and his Work (James Sime). Edinburgh: 
Clark. 35. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKs. 
Book of Dragons, The (E. Nesbit). Harpers. 5s. 
Book of King Arthur and his Noble Knights, The (Mary MacLeod), 
Gardner, Darton. 
Beauty and the Beast Picture Book (Walter Crane). John Lane. 
Britons and Boers (Herbert Ives). John Lane. Is. 6d. 
Britons at Bay (Henry Charles Moore). Gardner, Darton. 35. 6d. 
Captain, The (Vol. III.). Newnes. 6s. 
Christmas Eve at Romney Hall (Jessie Macgregor). Elkin Mathews, 
6d 


2s. 6d. 

Dream Fox Story Book, The (Mabel Osgood Wright). The Mac- 
millan Co. 7s. 6d. 

Friends Old and New: Twenty German Nursery and Fairy Tales 
(Retold by Sophie Hirch). Stock. 6s. 

Holly Tree, The, and the Seven Poor Travellers (Charles Dickens). 
Dent. 45. 6d. 

Little Boy Book, The (Helen Hay). John Lane. 6s. 

Magic Garden, A (Cecil Medlicott). White. 2s. 6d. 

My Week-day Picture Story Book ; Chatterbox Christmas Box, Is. 
Gardner, Darton. 

Peter Simple (Captain Marryat). Dent. 45. 6d. net. 

Proverbs Improved (Grace H. May). John Lane. 2s. 6d. 

*‘ The Goblin :” a Novel (Catherine and Florence Foster). Gardner, 
Darton. 

Under the Rebel’s Reign (Charles Neufeld). Gardner, Darton. 6s. 

Wide, Wide World, The (Elizabeth Wetherell). Pearson. 2s. 

White Stone, The (H. C. MacIlwaine). Gardner, Darton. 6s, 


CLASSICs, 
The Captivi of Plautus (W. M. Lindsay). Methuen. 


FICTION. 
Free to Serve: a Tale'of Colonial New York (E. Rayner). Putnam’s, 


10s. 6d. net. 


6s. 
On the Wing of Occasions (Joel Chandler Harris). Murray. 6s. 
Publicans and Sinners (Godfrey Bosvile). Simpkin, Marshall. 6s. 
Friendship and Folly (Maria Louise Pool). John Long. 6s. 
The Visits of Elizabeth (Elinor Glyn). Duckworth. 6s. 
The Angel and the Demon (Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler). Partridge. 
6d. 


Is. 6d. 

A Scholar of his College (W. E. W. Collins). Blackwood. 6s. 

The Strength of Straw (Esmé Stuart). John Long. 6s. 

Jean Keir of Craigneil (Sarah Tytler). John Long. 6s. 

From the Scourge of the Tongue (Bessie Marchant). Melrose. 3s. 6d. 

Barfield’s Blaze and other School Stories (W. E. Cule). Melrose. 
2s. 6d. 

The White Battalions (Fred M. White). Pearson. 6s. 

Dariel (R. D. Blackmore). Sampson Low. 2s. 6d. 

Through Life’s Rough Way (Bertha M. M. Miniken), 6s.; A Great 
Temptation (Dora Russell), 6s.; The Worldly Hope (Helmuth 
Schwartze), 3s. 6¢.; The Daringfords (Mrs. Lodge), 6s. Digby, 
Lo 


ng. 
War-— and Arcadia (Bertram Mitford), 6s.; A Cabinet Secret (Guy 
Boothby), 5s. White. 


HIsToRY. 

Chaucer to Wordsworth (Thomas Arnold). Murby. 

‘* Scottish History from Contemporary Writers :”—The Last Jacobite 
Rising, 1745 (Edited by C. Sanford Terry). Nutt. 35. 

Reminiscences of Oxford (The Rev. W. Tuckwell). Cassell. 9s. 

Political Parties in the United States, 1846-1861 (Jesse Macy). New 
York : The Macmillan Company. 5s. net. 

Boer Politics (Yves Guyot). Murray. 2s. 

Voyages of the Elizabethan Seamen to America (Edited by Edward 
John Payne. Second Series. Second Edition). Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press. 55. 

History of America before Columbus (P. de Roo. 2 vols.). Lippin- 
cott. $6.00 net. 

Law. 

Lawyers and their Clients. Effingham Wilson. 2s. 

The Law relating to Schools and Teachers (T. A. Organ). Leeds: 
E. J.:Arnold and Son. 8s. 6d. net. 


NATURAL History. 
Handbook of Practical Botany (Dr. E. Strasburger. Translated and 
Edited from the German by W. Hillhouse. Fifth Edition). 
Sonnenschein. 105. 


ScHOOoL Books. 
French (John’ Adams ‘“‘ Self-Educator Series ”). 
Stoughton. 2s. 6d. 
Selections of German Idioms (Myra Taker and F. F. Roget). Mac- 
millan. 3s. 6d, 


(Continued on page 660.) 
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MACMILLAN & GCO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW WORK. 
RULERS OF THE SOUTH: Sicily, Calabria, and Malta. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


Illustrated by 28 Photogravures and 91 Illustrations in the Text by HENRY BROKMAN. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. net. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 
By JOHN MORLEY. 


With Portrait, 8vo. 10s, net. Illustrated Edition, extra crown 8vo. 14s. net. 


NOTICE.—The First Large Impression having been ouhassibie | 
a Second Impression is now ready. } 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY, F.R:S. 
By his Son, LEONARD HUXLEY. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. In 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. net. 


A NEW CARDENING BOOK BY THE HON. MRS. BOYLE. 
SYLVANA’S LETTERS TO 
AN UNKNOWN FRIEND. 


By E. V. B. 
With numerous Full-page and other Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


“*. V. B.’ is a delightful writer, whose books are always deserving of a warm 
welcome, and in her latest she gossips very pleasantly on flowers and their culti- 
vation, on old gardens and trees. The volume is pleasantly illustrated.” 


REFLECTIONS ON THE ORIGINS 
AND DESTINY OF IMPERIAL BRITAIN. 


By Professor J. A. Cramp, M.A, Extra crown 8vo. 7s. @j. net. 


Observer. 


NEW BOOK BY CHARLES W. WOOD, F.R.C.S. 


NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


OLD NEW ZEALAND. A Tale of the 


Good Olid Times, and a History of the War in the North against the Chief | 
Heke in the year 1845. Told by an Old Pakeha Maori. With a Preface by | 


the late Earl of Pemproke. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


THE ROMANCE OF SPAIN. 


Illustrated. 8vo. 10s. net. 


“ The zeal of an enthusiast and the pen of a cultured and keen observer.” 
St. /ames's Gazette. 


MARION 


‘The Latest 6s. Novels. 
MAURICE HEWLETT. 


CRAWFORD. 


RHODA BROUGHTON. 


ROSA N. 


CAREY. 


W. WALDORF ASTOR. 


S. WEIR 


MITCHELL. 


EDWIN ASA DIX. 


RICHARD YEA-AND-NAY. 

IN THE PALACE OF THE KING. 
FOES IN LAW. 

RUE WITH A DIFFERENCE. 
PHARAOH’S DAUGHTER. 

DR. NORTH AND HIS FRIENDS. 


NEW GIFT BOOKS | FOR CHILDREN. 


By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 


THE HOUSE THAT GREW. 


Illustrated by 


Auice B. Woopwarp. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. With Coloured Illustrations by 


S. RosaMonD PRAEGER. 


By the Author of “‘ ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN.” 


THE APRIL BABY’S BOOK OF TUNES. 


With Coloured Illustrations by KarE GREENAWAY. Small 4to. 6s. 


THE TALE OF THE JATTLE TWIN | A NOAH’S ARK GEOGRAPHY. Written 


DRAGONS. Oblong 4to. Picture 


With an Introduction by the BISHOP OF RIPON. 
READINGS ON THE PARADISO OF DANTE, 
Chiefly Based on the Commentary of Benvenuto Da Imola. 
By the Hon. WILLIAM WARREN VERNON, M.A. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


POLITICAL PARTIES IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1846-1861. 
By Professor JESSE MACY, LL.D. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
(Tre Citizen's Liprary. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. CONTENTS FoR DECEMBER: 


THE SINNER AND THE PROB- 


LEM. By Eric Parker. Chi | 
IV.-VIL. 


THE MISSIONARY IN CHINA. 
By F. Tuorotp Dickson, 

UNION AND ANNEXATION. By 
Professor LopGE. 

NOTES FROM A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. 


GRAND CHRISTMAS 


| THE SUFFERINGS OF AN 

HONORARY SECRETARY. 

| WEATHERING AN EARTH- 
QUAKE. By A. M. Brice. 

THE HOUSE BY THE SEA. 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 

| IMPRESSIONS OF KLONDIKE. 

 ByC. C. Ossporne. (Conclusion.) 

THE RESERVIST IN WAR. Bya 


REGIMENTAL OFFICER. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 
Illustrated. Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
The DECEMBER NUMBER contains: 
A CHRISTMAS PONY. Story. By Caro.ine Benepict BurRELL. 
CHRISTMAS ON THE “ MAYFLOWER.” A True Story. By Exizaneru 


Cavy STANTON. 
THE STORY OF BARNABY LEE 


Serial. By Joun BENNETT. 


A FRIGATE’S NAMESAKE. Serial. By Avice BALcH Apnor. 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


‘MACMILLAN 


Now ready, Price 1s. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents For DECEMBER: 
FOES IN LAW. By Ruopa Broucu- . A WEST-COUNTRY MAID. 


Ton. (Conclusion.) MISS _LUTIMER’S' RESENT- 
A RADICAL LADY OF THE LAST MENT. ‘ 
GENERATION. WINTER HOLLY. 


THE CHARTERIS EPISODE. A POINT OF VIEW. 


BLACKTHORN WINTER. 
STRAFFORD'S FRIEND—LUCY, 
COUNTESS OF CARLISLE. 


_ DR. DONNE. 
JAN HUNKUM’S MONEY. By 
MAARTEN MaarrTeEns. (Conclusion.) 


NUMBERS READY ON TUESDAY, 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The DECEMBER NUMBER contains: 
EAST LONDON TYPES. By Sir Water Besant. Pictures by L. Raven- 
Hi!l and Joseph Pennell. 
GHOSTS WHO BECAME’ FAMOUS, A Christmas Fantasy. By Caroryn 
ELLS. 
HER MOUNTAIN LOVER. II. By Hamuin Garvanp. 
WITH THE PEKING RELIEF COLUMN : A Correspondent’s Notes of the 
ighting in China, By FrepERIcK PALMER. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


& 
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j THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 
SMITH ELDER & (0 § NEW BOOKS SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
J pa ’ : A Manual of Medicine (Edited by W. H. Allchin). Vol — 


THE REMINISCENCES OF THE FIRST PREMIER OF NATAL. 
JUST PUBLISHED. Large crown 8vo. ros. 6d. 


A LIFETIME IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Being the Recollections of the First Premier of Natal. 
By the Hon. Sir JOHN ROBINSON, K.C.M.G., 
Author of ‘‘ George Lindon,” ‘The Colonies and the Century,” &c. 

Daily News.—“The remarkable series of articles contributed by Sir John 
Robinson to the pages of the Cornhill Magazine are well deserving of the more 
permanent form which they assume in this volume, where they are Le ey by 
additional sketches not less thy. The sketches derive a peculiar value from 
the association of the writer's personality with the affairs of South Africa in which 


” 


he has borne no little part. 7 
Pall Mail Gazette.—‘* Few could write a South African book carrying so much 
authority as one by Sir John Robinson, these reminiscences constitute one 


triumphant testimonial to the persistence for good of British men. It isa story to 


make every Briton proud of his race, of Natal, and of Sir John Robinson, and a - 


story for every Briton to read.” 


A VOLUNTEER’S EXPERIENCES IN THE BOER WAR. 

IN A FEW DAYS. With Portrait Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
IN THE RANKS OF THE C.1 VY. 
A Narrative and Diary of Personal Experiences with the 
C.1.V. Battery in South Africa. 

By ‘‘ Driver” ERSKINE CHILDERS, Clerk in the House of 
Commons. 


NEW VOLUME BY DR. W. H. FITCHETT. 
IMMEDIATELY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


WELLINGTON’S MEN. 
Edited by W. H. FITCHETT, M.A., LL.D., 
Author of “‘ How England Saved Europe,” ‘Deeds that Won the Empire,” 
“ Fights for the Flag,” &c. 
*,* This work describes war as seen by the man in the ranks. There is h 
reality about it to give it historical value, with sufficient personal incident to make 
it as readable as a novel. 


NOTICE.—A FIFTH IMPRESSION OF 


THE GREAT BOER WAR, 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, 
IS NOW READY. With Maps. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Shetch.—** A volume whose anne will grow with years, and which it is not 
too much to say will probably be for leng the standard work of our last war.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
READY IMMEDIATELY, NEW AND CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED 
EDITION. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE WHITE COMPANY. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, With 8 Full-Page Illustrations. 


AN ANTHOLOCY OF ANCLO-IRISH VERSE. 
ON NOVEMBER 28ru. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A TREASURY OF IRISH POETRY 
IN THE ENGLISH TONGUE. 


Edited by the Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE and 
T. W. ROLLESTON. 
Among the Contributors to the volume are Mr. Lionet Jounson, Mr. A. P. 
Graves, Professor W. McNegite Dixon, Dr. GEorGE Sicerson, Dr. Douctas 
D. J. O‘Donocuug, Mr. W. B. Yeats, and Mr. GeorGe RUSSELL 


NEW NOVELS. 
THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


With Illustrations by ALeert STERNER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ELEANOR. 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 
Author of ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,” “ Marcella,” “ Sir George Tressady,” &c. 

Literature.—* ‘ Eleanor,’ the new novel by Mrs, Humphry Ward, seems to us 
her most masterly and most mature production _ ... The story moves throughout in a 
high range of emotion, never out of touch with ideas, never commonplace. Sorrow- 
ful though it be, it is not depressing or pessimistic, and in the dignified pathos 
of its end the highly wrought sympathies of the reader sink naturally to repose.” 


NEW NOVEL BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 
JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo. 6s. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE FIELDS. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, 
Author of “ The Dear Irish Girl,” ‘‘ She Walks in Beauty,” &c. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For DECEMBER. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
CONTENTS :— 
BLACKSTICK PAPERS. No.1. By | CHARLOTTE BRONTE. By Georce 
Mrs. Ricumonp M. 
DR. CONAN DOYLE AND THE COLONIAL SERVANTS. By Lady 
BRITISH ARMY. By Lieut.-Col. | Broome. 
F. N. Maung, late R.E. THE TRUMPETER’S WIFE. By 
AN ERROR RIGHTED. By _ Mrs. C,A. Creep. 
Barinc-Gou.p. | THE ROAD TO KNOWLEDGE A 
OF SOME OF THE CAUSES WHICH HUNDRED YEARS AGO. By 
LED TO THE PRESERVATION 


S. G. TaALLENTYRE. 
THE FOREIGN LEGATIONS AN AMAZING VAG wr 


MN. | THE GLADE IN THE FOREST. 
THE VIRGIN’S LULLABY. By By Srepnen Gwynn. che III. 
Miss Nora Hoprrer, and IV. 


Ready at all Booksellers’ and Newsagents on November 26. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Plate, S.W. 
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General Diseases, continued. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net. 

A Plain Examination of Socialism (Gustave Simonson). _Sonnen- 
schein, 25. 6d. 

The Structure and Life-History of the Harlequin Fly [Chironomus] 
(By L. C. Mialland A. R. Hammond). Oxford: at the Clarendon 
Press. 

THEOLOGY. 

An Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek (Henry Barclay 
Swete). Cambridge : at the University Press. 7s. 6d. net. 

Puritan and Anglican (Edward Dowden). Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. 

The Religion of Democracy (Charles Ferguson). San Francisco: 
D. P. Elder. 5oc. 


The Doctrine of Baptism (Rev. H. M. H. Aitken). Nisbet. 2s. 
The Confessional (Rev. A. R. Buckland), Nisbet. 2s. 

TRAVEL. 
The Inhabitants of the Philippines (Frederic H. Sawyer). Sampson 


Low. 
Sussex (F. G .Brabant). Methuen. 4 
Khurasan and Sistar. (Lieut.-Col. C. E. Yate). Blackwood. 21s. 
VERSE. 

Songs from the Book of the Jaffir (Adapted from the Persian trans- 
lation of Jamshid of Yezd, the Guebr). Macmillan. 25. 6d, 
net. 

The Poems (**Canti”] of Leopardi (Done into English by J. M. 
Morrison), Gay and Bird. 2s. 6d. net. . 

Jacinta (Howard V. Sutherland); The Man with the Hoe (Edwin. 
Markham), 75c. New York: at the Sign of the Lark. 

Not Warranted Sound (Rowe Lingston). Griffith, Farran. 2s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Agricultural Handbook and Diary, 1901 (Edited by C. Adeane and 
R. Carr). Vinton. 

Aus Englands Flegeljahren (Von Dr. Alexander Tiele). Dresden und 
Leipzig: Verlag von Carl Reissner. 

Boys’ Club, The (B. Paul Neuman, &c.). Nutt. 25. 6d. 

Cyfres yr Ugeinfed Ganrif, dan olygiaeth T. Stephens: III, :— 


Dylanwad, Addysg, Uwchraddol ar Ddaliadau ac Ymarferion, 


Crefyddol Cymru. (Gan y Parch. G. Hartwell Jones.) Gwrec- 
sam : cyhoeddedig gan Hughes a’i fab. Pris chwecheiniog. 

Dalmatia Illustrata (William Royle). Vinton. 12s. 6d. 

Fables in Slang (George Ade). Pearson. 2s. 6d. net. 

Girls’ Christian Names: their History, Meaning and Association 
(Helena Swan). Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d. net. 

Likeness of the Night (Mrs. W. K. Clifford). Black. 2s. 


Newman: Sa Vie et Ses (Euvres (Par Lucie Félix Faure). Paris: 
Perrin. 
Problem of Asia, The (A. T. Mahan). Sampson Low. 10s. 6d. net. 


Readings on the Paradiso of Dante (The Hon. William Warren 
Vernon). 2vols. Macmillan. 21s. 

Reallexikon der Indogermanischen Altertumskunde (Von O. Schrader). 
Strassburg: Verlag von Karl J. Triibner.- 14m. 

Reform or Revolution ? (John S. Hittell). San Francisco. 

Ruba’iyat of Omar Khayyam (Translated by Edward FitzGerald). 
Methuen. 6s. 

State Prohibition and Local Option (Joseph Rowntree and Arthur 
Sherwell). Hodder and Stoughton. Is. net. 

Temple Cyclopeedic Primers :—Civilisation of the East; Plant Life 
and Structure (2 vols). Dent. 1s. net each. 

Two Lectures on South Africa (James Anthony Froude. 
Edition). Longmans. 2s. 6d. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR NOVEMBER :—The North American 
Review, 2s. 6d. ; Revue des Deux Mondes, 3fr. ; The Inter- 
national Monthly, 25c.; The Studio, 1s. ; The Eastern Counties 
Magazine, Is. 6d. net ; Rivista Ligure ; The Literary Digest, roc. 


New 


NOTICES. 

The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
Onited Kingdom. Abroad. 
& ge & 

One Year ... oon 4 
Half Year ... oe Gwe OFF & 
Quarter Year ees 7 aoe o 7 ? 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining 
> the Publisher would be glad to be in. 


SATURDAY REVIE 
formed immediately, 


The SATURDAY REVIEW is on sale at the following places abroad :— 

The Galignani Li , 224 Rue de Rivoli. 
oeeseeeeceeees Messrs. Boyveau & Chevillet, 22 Rue de la Banque. 

-.Le Kiosque Michel, Boulevard des Capucines. 

Le Kiosque Duperron, Boulevard des cines. 

.-»Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. Lazare. 

«Messrs. G. Lebégue et Cie., 46 Rue de la Madeleine. 

.+.W. H. Kil, Ja; 

Co., 8 splatz. 


Gerold 
Lappert. 
Messrs. Loescher & Co., Corso 307. 
MADRID +eeee++Libreria Gutenberg, Plaza de Santa Ana 13. 
CoNSTANTINOPLE --Otto Keil, 457 Grande Rue de Péra. 
HOMBURG......++ .-Schick’s Library. 
Lhe Anglo-American Bookselling Depét. 

New York ......-+. e+se+. The International News —— , 83 & 85 Duane St. 
Boston, Mass. (U.S.A.).. Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 283 ington Street. 
Toronto, Canapa ......The Toronto News Company, 42 Yonge Street. 

” » ooeeee The H Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 
Montreat, Canapa ....The Montreal News Company, 386 St. James's Street. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


Illustrated Christmas List post-free on application. 


Now Ready. Crown folio. £5 5s. net. 


ANTHONY VAN DYCK. 


HISTORICAL STUDY OF HIS LIFE AND WORKS, 


By LIONEL CUST, F:S.A.,. 


Director of the National Portrait Gallery, London ; Honorary Member of the Royal 
Academy of Fine Arts at Antwerp ; Chevalier of the Order of Leopold. 
With 61 Photogravure Plates and 20 Collotype and other Reproductions from 
Drawings and Etchings. With binding designed by Laurence Housman. 

‘ “The recent exhibitions at Antwerp and Burlington House not only revealed the 
fact that the life of Van Dyck was but imperfectly known and understood, but also by 
gathering together pictures from all parts of oat 4 made a critical comparison of 
them possible for the first time. Of these facilities, Mr. Cust, who has for many years 
made a study of the subject, has taken full advantage and has produced a new and 
interesting revision of the painter's life. No pains have been spared on the of 
the publishers to give to what ought to become the standard work on Van yck, 
the most perfect setting of which fine printing and good illustration are capable.” 


2 vols. demy 8vo. 32s. net. 


MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE 
COVENTRY PATMORE. 


Compiled and Edited by BASIL CHAMPNEYS. 
With numerous Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations in Collotype, &c. 
“ Mr. Champneys has produced a very careful and in many ways a very attractive 


picture of one of the most original Englishmen of his time, and one of the sincerest | 


poets.” — Times. 


Small 4to. 12s. 6d. net. 


FRA ANGELICO AND HIS ART. By Lancton 
Dovuc as, Professor of Modern History in the University of Adelaide. With 
4 Photogravure Plates and 60 Half-tone Reproductions, including all the 
Artist’s most important works. 


Imperial 8vo. 28s. net. 


FRENCH ARCHITECTS AND SCULPTORS OF THE 


XVIIIrx CENTURY. By Lady Ditke, With 20 Photogravure Plates 
and 29 Half-tone Reproductions. Also a Limited Large-paper Edition, with 
additional Illustrations.. Fcap. folio, £2 2s. net. 


€ post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Larg 
FREDERIC, LORD LEIGHTON, P.R.A. Aon IIlus- 
trated Chronicle by Ernest Ruys. With 80 Reproductions from Leighton’s 
Pictures, including 2 Photogravure Plates. 
“‘ The little volume seems to be very thorough and useful, and deserves to meet 
with instant and wide success.’"—Black and White. 


Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. net. 


THE BOOK OF SUN DIALS. Originally Compiled 
dy late Mrs. ALFreD Gatty. Revised and greatly enlarged by H. K. F. 
DEN and ELEANOR Lioyp. With chapters on Portable Dials, by Lewis 
Evans, F.S.A., and on Dial Construction by WicHam Ricuarpson. Entirely 
new edition (the fourth). With 200 Illustrations. 
‘Charming as was the original work, this last edition, by reason of its complete- 
ness, is even more delightful."—S?¢. James's Gasette. 


Post 8vo. 6s. 


THE POEMS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. ilustrated 
» and Decorated by W. HeatuH Rosinson. With an Introduction by H. Nort 
Witurams. Also a few copies on Japanese vellum, demy 8vo. 21s. net. 
SERIEs. 
“* The Illustrations by Mr. W. Heath Robinson are worth more than the price of 
the book. He is an artist who has evidently an intense sympathy with his author, 
and there are half-a-dozenipictures which mirror with terrifying accuracy the fantastic 
terror, ‘ grim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt and a fill Poe ; ghoul-haunted 
i 


imagining. Mr. Robinson is to be congratulated on his remarkable ac ——— 
tch. 


Post 8vo. 5s. net. 


DELLA ROBBIA. By Marchesa BurtAmAccui. With 


40 Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece. [Great Masters Serres. 


8vo. 3s. 6d. 


; Small post 
THE LETTERS OF THOMAS GRAY. Including the 


Correspondence of Gray and Mason. Edited with an Introduction and Notes 
by Duncan C. Tovey, Editor of *‘ Gray and his Friends,” &c. Vol. I. 
(Boun’s STANDARD LIBRARY. 


Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


A SOLDIER IN CHRIST'S ARMY. An Explanation 


of Confirmation and the Catechism for Public School Boys. By A. C. 
Cuampneys, M.A., ly a House-Master at Marlborough College. 


Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


LEADING DOCUMENTS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Together with Illustrated Material from Contemporary Writers, and a Bio- 
graphy of Sources. By Guy CarteTton Lez, Ph.D. of Hopkins University. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


ROUEN: The Cathedral and other Churches. 
By the Rev. T. Perkins, Rector of Turnworth, Dorset. With 50 Illustra- 
tions, chiefly from Photographs by the Author. 

ConTINENTAL CHURCHES. 
3 Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
WORCESTER “CATHEDRAL. By E. F. Srranae. 
[ 


With 53 Illustrations. L’s CATHEDRAL SERIES. 


Messrs. LONGMANS & List. 


NEW VOLUME OF HUNTER’S INDIA. 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. 


By Sir WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, K.C.S.L, M.A., LL.D. 


Vol. II. To the Union of the Old and New Companies under the 
Earl of Godolphin’s Award, 1708. 8vo. 16s. 


A NEW EDITION OF MR. FROUDE’S LECTURES ON 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


TWO LECTURES ON SOUTH AFRICA, 


Delivered before the Philosophical Institute, Edinburgh, January 6 
and 9, 1880, 
By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 


New Edition. With an Introduction by MARGARET FROUDE. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE BARONESS DE BODE, 1775-1803. 


Being a Chronicle of the Strange Experiences of an English Lady, 
Wife of a German Baron possessed of a Fief in Alsace, during the 
French Revolution, afterwards an Immigrant in Russia. 

By WILLIAM S. CHILDE-PEMBERTON. 
With 4 Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


“This is a volume in which Thackeray would have delighted as presenting 

interesting side-lights on the manners and customs of a past time. In this case the 
riod is that of the French Revolution, while the pen-and-ink painter was an 
glishwoman of good family.” — Daily Chronicle. 


THE SOURCES AND LITERATURE 
OF ENCLISH HISTORY. 


From the Earliest Times to about 1485. 
By CHARLES GROSS, Ph.D., Harvard University, : 


Author of “‘A Bibliography of British Municipal History,” &c. 8vo. 18s. net. 
[On Monday next. 


HOW THE GARDEN GREW. 
By MAUD MARYON. 
With 4 Illustrations by GORDON Browne. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 


STRAY THOUGHTS ON CHARACTER. 


By LUCY H. M. SOULSBY. Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
Contents :—Sweetness and Strength—Happiness—Girls and their 
Money—Self-Control—_Some Thoughts on the Education of Girls— 
An Ideal Woman—Our Duty to our Neighbour—The Slough of 
Despond—Self-Education—Moral Thoughtfulness. 


MORTE ARTHURE: 
An Alliterative Poem of the Fourteenth Century. From the Lincoln 
MS., written by Robert of Thornton. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary by MARY MACLEOD BANKS. 
Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE WOOD BEYOND THE WORLD: 
A Prose Romance. 
By WILLIAM MORRIS. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
*,.* This book has been transferred from Messrs. Lawrence and Bullen 
to Messrs. Longmans and Co, 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 
ONE OF OURSELVES. 


By Mrs. L. B. WALFORD, 
Author of ‘* Mr. Smith,” ‘‘ Lady Marget,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 
MY LADY OF ORANGE, 


By Mr. H, C. BAILEY, is commenced in the December Issue of 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, It deals with the period of the 
Duke of Alva’s Wars in the Netherlands. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


DECEMBER 1900. Price Sixpence. 

MY LADY OF ORANGE: an Historical Romance. By H. C. Bartey. 
Chapters I.-IV. 

RHYME. By Frank Ritcuie. 

THE WOMEN OF THE SALONS. _ IV. Madame Geoffrin. By S. G. 
TALLENTYRE. 

“IN THE EXECUTION OF HIS DUTY.” By Harotp Binptoss. 

A TRANSPORT CRUISE ‘TO THE CAPE IN 1795. By Mrs. Orn 
MARSHALL. 

IN THE NAME OF A WOMAN. By Arruur W. Marcumoxt, Author of 
“ By Right of Sword,” ‘‘A Dash fora " &c. (Concluded.) 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anprew Lanc. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay.. 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. 


WHERE BLACK RULES WHITE, Travel 


in the Black Republic of Hayti. By HrskeTH PricHarp. 
Fully Illustrated, demy 8vo. 12s. 


LETTERS OF T. E. BROWN. Edited with 


an Introductory Memoir by Sipney°T. IRWIN. 
Crown 8vo. price 12s. Second edition. - 


THE FIGHT WITH FRANCE FOR NORTH 


“ AMERICA, By A. G. BRApLey, Author of *‘ Wolfe.” Demy 8vo. 
With Maps. 15s. 


Two vols, 


“* This historical sketch is excellent, the arrangement is good, the narrative never 
halts, and the account of the country, and the quite new methods of warfare there, 
are vivid and extremely intelligent.” —Manchester Guardian. 


WAR AND POLICY. Essays by Spenser 


WILKINSON. Demy 8vo. price 15s. 


ENGLAND, EGYPT, AND THE SUDAN. 


By H. D. TraiLt. Demy 8vo. with Map, 12s. 


“* Worthy of his reputation, and will be read with interest, not only for his sake, 
but for the clear and balanc 


ed narrative of ar eventful chapter of history.” 
OLIVER CROMWELL. By Tueopore 


Literature. 
ROOSEVELT. Demy 8vo. fully illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE PUPPET SHOW. 
By MARIAN BOWER. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE PUPPET SHOW. 


“Miss Marian Bower has taken half a dozen characters of an original and well- 
defined type. She depicts them excellently and with great care. Lhe result is a 
novel of very strong interest and much good work ..... he book is full of pieces of 
characterisation. ‘The authoress has done her work so well that our interest is 
absorbed in the story she unfolds.”—Daily Telegraph. 

Thoroughly sincere.” —A thenaum. 

Her creations are forcible and convincing.” —Scotsman. 

“* Well worthy of attention.”—Pudlisher’s Circular. 


PRIDE OF ENGLAND. 


By MARCUS REED. 


PRIDE OF ENGLAND. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE GATACOMBS OF PARIS. 


By E. BERTHET. 
Reduced into English by MAUD HELMORE, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“Weh hesitation in i i 
im recommending 10 who are fond of highly ad 


“A story of enthralling interest, of stupend d amid the #1 
perils of those terrible catacombs."—Pal/ Mad! Gazette. 


JANICE MEREDITH. 


By PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 6s. 


BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY. 


By MARY JOHNSTON..: 6s. 


THE OLD DOMINION. 

By MARY JOHNSTON. 6s. 
DRACULA. 

By BRAM STOKER. 6s. 


2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 
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| SOCIETY FOR 
PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 


THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE: Sounding the 
Ocean of Air. Being Six Lectures delivered before the Lowell Institute of 
Boston in December 1898, by A. Lawrence Rorcu, S.B., A.M. Smalf 
post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. ‘ r 


94° Twelve other Volumes have already appeared in this Series. 
List on Application, 


MATTER, ETHER, AND MOTION: The 


Factors and Relations of Physical Science. By A. E. Dotnear, Ph.D., Pro. 
fessor of Physics, Tuft’s College, U.S.A. English Edition edited by Professot 
ALFRED Loocg, Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 5s. 


‘* Every page shows that the author is alive to the far-reaching consequences and 
implications of modern science. Professor Dolbear's pages are eminently readable, 
and his presentation of the philosophy of modern physics is lucid, interesting, 
exhaustive, and for the most part convincing.” —Literature. 


BRITISH BIRDS, SKETCH BOOK OF. By 
R. Bowpter Suarre, LL.D., F.L.S. 272 pages, crown 4to. With Coloured 
Illustrations by A. F. and C. Lydon. Cloth boards, 14s. 


“* Briefly he has produced a most interesting and informing book, which has been 
admirably illustrated.” —Guardian. 


AMONG THE BIRDS. 


Fuicuer. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


EVERY-DAY HEROES. Stories of Bravery 
during the Queen’s Reign, 1837-1900. Compiled from Public and Private 
Sources. New and Enlarged Edition. With numerous Illustrations 
Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


CHINA. By Prof. Rozert K. Douc tas. 


with Map and numerous I!lustrations, cloth boards, 5s. 


THE HISTORY OF INDIA, FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY. By Captain L. J. 
Trotrer. Revised Edition, brought up to date. With Map and numerous 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth boards, 63. 


THE BIBLE ATLAS OF MAPS AND 
PLANS TO ILLUSTRATE THE GEOGRAPHY AND TOPOGRAPHY 
OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS, and the APOCRYPHA, 
With Explanatory Notes by the late Rev. Samuet Crark, M.A.; alsoa 
Complete Index of the Geographical Names in the English Bible, by Sir 
Grorce Grove. Sixth Edition. Revised by Sir Coartes Wison, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G, F.R.S. Royal 4to. cloth boards, ros. 6d. 


This work has been almost entirely rewritten by Sir Charles Wilson, and brought 
up by this competent authority to date. 


EARLY CHURCH 'CLASSICS.—ST. AUGUS- 
TINE’S TREATISE ON THE CITY OF GOD. By the Rev. F. R. 
Montcomery Hitcucock, M.A., B.D. Small post 8vo. cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


EARLY CHURCH CLASSICS. — THE 
LITURGY OF THE EIGHTH BOOK OF “THE APOSTOLIC 
CONSTITUTIONS,” commonly called the Clementine Liturgy. Translated 
into English, with Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. R. H. CkEsswett, 
M.A. Small post 8vo. cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


REFLECTED LIGHTS FROM CHRISTINA 


ROSSETTI’S “THE FACE OF THE DEEP.” Selected and arranged 
by W. M. L. Jay. Small post Svo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


TWENTY-FIVE AGRAPHA; or, Extra 
Canonical Sayings of our Lord. Annotated by the Rev. Prebendary Biom- 
FIELD Jackson, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 1s. 


LEADING IDEAS OF KEBLE’S “CHRIS- 


TIAN YEAR.” By the Rev. C:ement Price. Imp. 32mo., cloth boards, 6d. 


THE PRE-CHRISTMAS ANTIPHONS. 
The Antiphons to the Magnificat, of which one was sung formerly on each of 
the days between December 16th and 23rd. Beautifully printed in gold and 
colours. Paper cover, 6d. 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS: 
Studies of Non-Christian Religions. By Erior Howarp. Fcap. 8vo. cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. 

Nine other Volumes have already appeared in this Series. 


BUDDHISM IN CHINA. By the late Rev. S. 


Beat. With Map. Fcap. 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL CHURCH ATLAS. Illustrating 


the History of Eastern and Western Christendom until the Reformation, and 
that of the Anglican Communion until the Present Day. By EpmuNp 
McCuure, M.A. Containing 18 Coloured Maps, besides some 50 Sketch Maps 
in the Text. 4to. cloth boards, leather back, 16s. 
‘* Both the’ readers of ancient Church histery and of modern missionary records 
will find abundant materials in it for their assistance.” —Guardian. 
Me ae deal of labour and sound scholarship has gone to the making of this 


By FLORENCE ANNA 


Post 8vo, 


London: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 
43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. Brighton: 129. NORTH STREET. 
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24 November, 1990 


The Saturday Review. 


SEELEY & CO’’S LIST. 
THOMAS CIRTIN: his Life and Works. An Essay. 


By Laurence Binyon. With 21 Reproductions in Autotype. Imperial 4to. 


cloth, £2 2s. net. 
“Will for the first time put before students of English water colour an adequate 
view of the work of this artist.” —Literature. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE CELESTIAL COUNTRY: Hymns and Poems, 


chiefly Medieval, on the Joys and Glories of Paradise. With 10 Copper-plates 
after Fra Angelico, Filippo Lippi, Botticelli, Benozzo Gozzoli, Ghirlandajo, 
Bernardino Luini, and Carpaccio. Super-royal 8vo. cloth, gilt, 12s. 6d. 
“ beautiful book which will charm any reader of taste." —Scdtsman. 
“THE PORTFOLIO” MONOGRAPHS. NO. 41. 


CAMEOS. By Cyrrm Davenport, F.S.A., of the 


British Museum, Author of ‘‘Royal English Bookbindings,” &c. With 
Super-royal 8vo. sewed 


12 Illustrations in Colours and 43 in Monochrome. 
5s. net, or cloth, gilt top, 7s. net. 


GENERAL JOHN JACOB, Commandant of the Sind 


Irregular Horse, and Founder of Jacobabad. By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 
With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 16s. 
“ Exceedingly interesting and attractive.”—S?. /ames's Gazette. 


Second Edition, Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MADAME : 2 Life of Henrietta, Daughter of Charles I. 


and Duchess of Orleans. By Mrs. Henry Apy, Author of “ Sacharissa,” &c. 
With 5 Portraits. 

“The Merry Monarch’s lively and entertaining epistles to his sister, as a con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the social life of the seventeenth century, are probably 
ansurpassed save by Pepys’ wonderful Diary.”—Daily News. 

By 


EMMA MARSHALL: 2a Biographical Sketch. 


Beatrice MARSHALL. With Photogravure Frontispiece and 12 other Illustra- 
tions. 6s. 

“ Marked throughout with tact and discretion. The daughter's work has many 

of the mother’s qualities, and is indeed a worthy tribute toa pure unselfish memory.” 


Daily Chronicie. 
THE WIND FAIRIES. and other Stories. 


De Morcan, Author of “‘ Ona Pincushion,” &c. With many IIlustrations by 
Olive Cockerell. 8vo. cloth, gilt edges. 5s. : 
“ Gracefully told, quite original, and apparently written with such ease that at 
every turn we find ourselves wondering why more stories of this kind are not written. 
That, however, is the story-teller’s art." —A theneum. 


PROFESSOR CHURCH’S NEW BOOK. 
HELMET AND SPEAR: Stories from the Wars of the 


Greeks and Romans. By the Rev. A. J. CHurci, Author of *‘ Stories from 
Homer,” &c. With 8 Illustrations byG. Morrow. 5s. 
“ Capitally illustrated, and forms an exceptionally strong book for on 
‘cotsman. 


London : SEELEY & CO., Limited, 38 Great Russell Street. 


THE BIJOU BIOGRAPHIES 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


A New Series of authoritatively written, wel! printed, 
substantially and tastefully bound (in cloth) handy 
Biographies and Appreciations, with Portraits, of 
Leading Public Men. 


“The Volumes will be, in printing, paper, and binding, equal in 
quality to any half-crown volume on the market. 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE NEXT WEEK. 
VOL. I. 
The Rt. Hon. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. 
By ARTHUR JWALLACE, 
Author of ‘* Lord Rosebery: His Words and His Works.” 
VOL. II. 


LORD KITCHENER OF KHARTOUM. 
By W. FRANCIS AITKEN, 
Author of ‘* Baden-Powell: the Hero of Mafeking.” 


VOL. IIL. 
LORD ROBERTS OF KANDAHAR. 
By ERNEST RUSSELL. 
VOL. IV. 
MR. JOHN BURNS, M.P. 


By G. H. KNOTT. 


BIJOU BIOGRAPHIES OF 
LORD SALISBURY. By Epwarp 
LORD ROSEBERY. By Wattace. 


Lord Wolseley, General Baden-Powell, Mr. Cecil Rhodes, Mr. Hall 
Caine, Miss Marie Corelli, and others will appear in due course. 


London: HENRY J. DRANE. 


By Mary. 


DR, J, COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE: 


College 
Manila 


Per Dozen. 
Bots. 4-Bots 


is the best remedy known for Coughs, 
CHLORODYNE 
Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and 
ms, 
CHLORODYNE 
Lancet, 1 December, 1864. 
defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue ; which, he to say, had been 
Overwhelming ical Testimony accompanies 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine. 14/6 8/3 
SUPERIOR DINNER WINE old in bottle. On com- 


THH ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
ui is admitted the profession to be the 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
effectual. { checks and arrests those too 
ts like a charm in Diarrh dis th 
UM acts like a charm in cea, and is the 
CHLORODYNE only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
lliative in Neuralgia, 
i ut, Cancer, Toothache, 
Meningitis, &c. 
"Earl Russell communicated to the of Physicians that he received a 
d from Her Tor Consul at 
e only 
CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy and Imitation. 
We Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. 
dly the i 
sworn to."—See Times, 13 July, 1864. 
Sold in bottles at 1s, r$d., 28. od., 4s. 6d., and r1s. each. None is genuine 
MaNnuFAcTURER— 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 
The quality of this wine will be found equal to wine usuall 
sold at much higher prices. " " 
enon it will be found very superior to wine usually sold at 
er i 


ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE 
i { often fatal diseases : Diphtheria, Fever, 
2 effectually cuts short all attacks of 
raging fearfully, and that 
BrownE was undoubtedly of Cut NE, that the story of the 
E, e ° 
without the words “ Cottis Brownge’s CHLORODYNE” on the ent 
stamp. ed i bottle. 
MEDOC.—VIN ORDINAIRE, 
ST. ESTEPHE. 
rices. The appreciation this wine meets with from 


the constantly increasing number of customers it procures 
us in London and the Provinces gives us additional con- 
in submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux 


wine, 
83 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage P.: 
any Railway Station, including Cases and 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in Great Britain to 
K equal them in value. 
We regret the increased duty compels advance of 6d. per doz. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 20 MARKET STREET. 


BOYD'S COMMERCIAL GUIDE 
FOR CHINA AND THE FAR EAST. 


A Monthly Review of Trade. 
PUBLISHED AT SHANGHAI. 


"TRS Journal reaches every Merchant, Storekeeper, 
and Dealer throughout all countries in the Far East, viz., 
China, Japan, Philippines, Straits Settlements, Java and Sumatra. 
This Journal reaches nearly 2,000 Eastern Traders, a large portion 
of which are not found in any Directories, and it should therefore be 
studied and made use of as an advertising medium by English firms 
and manufacturers. It has a larger circulation in these countries than 
any other similar Journal or Paper. ; 


17/6 9/9 


All information obtainable from the London Office, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO 


Isthe best dentifrice you can use; it Whitens the Teeth Prevents and Arrests 
decay, and Sweetens the Breath. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and A. Rowianps & | 
Sons, 67 Hatton Garden, London. ' 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 


‘BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS. 


Heap Orrice: 1; COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
Crry Orrice: 15 GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, E.C., 

‘GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. 
Estimates and al! information free of charge. Replies received. 
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“THE THIRD SALISBURY 
ADMINISTRATION, 1895-1900.” 


8vo. 531 pp. ‘With Maps, Treaties, Diplomatic Papers, and Index, 


By H. WHATES, 


Author of ‘* Dissolution Dialogues,” ‘‘ The Politician’s Handbook—a 
Review and Digest of the State Papers,” &c. &c. 


VACHER & SONS, 
Broad Sanctuary Chambers, and 20 & 22 Millbank Street, Westminster. 


DARLINGTON'’S HANDBOOKS. 


“Sie Henry P. ded by the Queen to 
thank Me Dartington copy of his Handbook.” 
“* Nothing better could be wished for.” —British Weekly. 
‘* Par superior to ordinary guides.”—London Daily Chronicle. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
is. each. Lllustrated. Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


‘THE ISLE OF WIGHT. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN. ROSS, MONMOUTH, TINTERN 
‘BRECON AND ITS BEACONS THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
‘BOURNEMOUTH AND THE NEW FOREST. THE WYE VALLEY, 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, AND ST. LEONARDS. 
ABERYSTWITH, TOWYN, ABERPOVEY, AND MACHYNLLETH. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, AND GLOUCESTER. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS AND THE SPAS OF MID-WALES. 
BRISTOL. BATH, WELLS, AND WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BARMOUTH, HARLECH, PORTMADOC, CRICCIETH, PWLLHELI. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAENMAWR, LLANFAIRFECHAN, 
CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, TREFRIW, BETTWS-Y-COED, FESTINIOG, 


“ A brilliant book."—7he Times. “ Particularly good.”— Academy. 
“The best Handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverfool Daily Post. 
** Most emphatically tops them all.” — Daily Graphic. 
Enlarged edition, 5S. 60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 
LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 


is. THE HOTELS OF THE W! WORLD. A "Handbook to the leading Hotels 
throughout the world. 


Llangollen: Darlington & Co. London: Simpkin, Marsiall & Co., Ld. 
Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers’. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 
EVERY EVENING, NEW BALLET, SEASIDE. 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45- 


SUNDAY CONCERT SOCIETY. QUEEN’S HALL. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS. 


Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Robert Newman’s Queen's Hall Orchestra. 


Every Sunday Afternoon at 3.30. 
Tickets, 3s. to 6d. Admission Free. 


E. F. Jacqurs, Hon. Sec. 
QUEEN’S (SMALL) HALL. 
CHEVALIER RECITALS. 


MR. ALBERT CHEVALIER, 
MADAME LILIAN ELDEE, MR. A. H. WEST. 
Daily at 3. Thursdays and Saturdays at 8.30. 
Tickets 7s. 6d., 5s., 2s. 6d., 1s., at Ros—ERT Newman’s Box Office. 


MR. ROBERT 


NEWMAN’S SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


QUEEN’S HALL. TO-DAY at 3. 
Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
ROBERT NEWMAN'S QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Vocalist, MISS MARIE BREMA. Pianoforte, SIGNOR BUSONI. 
Tickets 7s. 6d., 5s., 2s. 6d., 1s. 


MR. ROBERT NEWMAN’S 
BUSONI RECITAL. QUEEN’S HALL. 


TUESDAY NEXT at 3. 
Solo Pianoforte SIGNOR BUSONI. 
Tickets, ros. 6d., 7s. 6d., 5s., 28. 6d., 1s, 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
MR. HUGO  KUPFERSCHMID 


WILL GIVE AN ORCHESTRAL CONCERT 
MONDAY EVENING NEXT, November 26, at 8.15. 


‘Tickets, ros. 6d., 3s., 1s., of usual Agents, and WHITEHEAD, St. James's Hall. 
N. VERT, 6 Cork Street, W. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


MISS MARGUERITE ELZY 
WILL GIVE A PIANOFORTE RECITAL 


On MONDAY AFTERNOON NEXT, Nov. 26, at 3. 


Tickets, 108. 6d., 35., 25-5 18+ and WHITEHEAD, St. James's 
Hall.—N. VERT, 6 Cork Street, W. 
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AUSTRALIA, NEW ZBALAND, TASMANIA, 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


[aes LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the COLONIES. calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 

MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 

Managers: { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. } Fenchurch A ‘Avenue, Londea, 


For —- apply to the rysd firm at ts Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross. S.W. 


ESTABLISHED 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


‘Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


° CURRENT ACCOUNTS. ° 
7, on the minimum monthly balances, when not 7, 
fe) drawn below £100. ° 


10 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 10 
3 Ay on Deposits, repayable on demand. 3 y & 
STOCKS AND SHARES, 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, anager. 
Telephone No. 5 Holborn 
Telegraphic BrirKBECK, Lonpon.” 


STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd, 


Bankers to the Government of the of Good 
Head Office, 10 Ciement’s Lane, Lombard and 
go Branches i in South Anon 


Subscribed Capital oe +» $5,000,000 
Reserve Fund . oe 200,000 


This Bank grants drafts on, and transacts every description of banking business 
with, the principal towns in on Colony, Natal, Orange.River Colony, i 
Rhodesia, and East Africa. Tel _— remittances made. Deposits received 


Terms on 
"wr J. CHUMLEY, London Manager. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT OF LITERATURE 


MONTHLY LIST of anmie-denchanet SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 
No. 603, JUST PUBLISHED, for NOVEMBER, 


includes a Supplement of Newly-bound Books for the Library or Presentation, 
Post free from 
HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers, 
140 Strand, W.C., and 37 Piccadilly, W. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING "PUBLIC to the excelle~* facilities pre- 
sented pe ee their Branch House in London for filling, on the most favourable 
NT s for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS and for ALL 

ICAN et and PERIODICALS. 
ALOGUE sent on application. 


BUMPUS, Ltd., 350 OXFORD STREET, W. 


BOOKS—BINDING—BOOK PLATES. 
NEW — at 3d. in rs. discount except where published at net prices, 
BOOK DING with taste, originality, and value. 
SECONDHAND BOOKS in all of Literature. 
Libraries Purchased and Valued. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


Threepence Discount in the Shilling allowed from the published price of 
nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer Books, and Annual Volumes. 
Catalogues gratis and postage free. Orders by post executed by return.— 
GILBERT and FIELD (only address), 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 265 High Holborn, London. 
Catalogues Post Free. 


PusiisHers’ Books at Reduced Prices. Moprern 
Booxs.—Containing also the Best Novels. 
Popular Selection. 


3d. im the is. DISCOUNT 
Allowed on nearly all Books not published at a net price. Many thousands of 
Books in stock, in Calf and sets and in single volumes. 
es post 


Catalogu 
BICKERS & SON, LEICESTER. “SQUARE, w.c. 


BOOKS AT DISCOUNT PRICES. 


UST PUBLISHED, a a NEW CATALOGUE of 
the BEST NEW BOOKS oftered at a discount of 25 per Cent., except on 
those published at net prices. A copy sent post free on application. 

Orders for Books received by the morning post are executed the same day. 
TRUSLOVE, HANSON & COMBA, Limited, 
143 STREET, and 68 SLOANE STREET, Lonvon, 
and 67 FIFTH AVENUE, New York. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE QUEEN ey Piccadilly, W.— 
entirely Fitted up, , and ied. All the New and Standard 


Bi Bryer books, New Bindings for Presents, Post 
sual 
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THE MARY WARDELL CONVALESCENT HOME FOR SCARLET FEVER, 
STANMORE. 


Established 1884 by a lady working amongst the London poor, 


No other existing Convalescent Home will admit persons recovering from Scarlet Fever except those connected 
with the Metropolitan Asylums Board Hospitals. FUNDS are URGENTLY NEEDED to clear the Home ot 
debt, and to meet the cost of laying down an entirely new system of drainage required by the District Council, 
£2,000 is needed immediately. Contributions to be sent to Messrs. Barctay & Co., 1 Pall Mall East; or to 
Miss Mary WarDELL, Stanmore, Middlesex, from whom further information can be obtained. 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S LYING-IN HOSPITAL, 


MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
Founded 1752. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1885. 


‘UNENDOWED. SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Vice-Patrons—H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
H.R.H THE DUCHESS OF YORK. 
President—THE VISCOUNT PORTMAN. 
Treasurer—ALFRED C. DE ROTHSCHILD, Eso. 
Chairman of Committee—THE EARL OF HARDWICKE. 


Since the foundation of the Hospital 100,000 POOR WOMEN HAVE BEEN RELIEVED, 
tt year 1,150 Patients were received into the Hospital, and 1,orr were attended 

at their own Homes. 
The necessary ANNUAL EXPENDITURE exceeds £4,500, while the RELIABLE 
AIncoME is about £2,000 only. 


EXTENSION OF THE HOSPITAL. 

To relieve the great pressure on the Hospital, and to meet the constantly-growing 
demands for admission, the Hospital has been enlarged and a new Nurses’ Home has 
‘been erected. For these works upwards of £5, IS STILL REQUIRED, towards 
which Contributions are earnestly solicited. yA 

CONTRIBUTIONS to both the General and the Building Funds will be thank- 
‘fully received by the ee eee Bankers, Messrs. Cocks, Bipputpx & Co., Chari 

ospital by 


Cross, S.W. ; or at the 
ARTHUR WATTS, Secretary. 


ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL, 
Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. 


.President, TE Marquis oF DurFERIn AND Ava. Open Free to the Sick Poor 
without Letters of Recommendation. Poverty and Suffering are the only passports 
required. This Charity is in Urgent Need of Help, as the reliable income does not 
exceed £3,000, whereas the expenditure is over £12,000 per annum. Contributions, 
"large or small, will be gratefully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Brown, 
Janson & Co., 32 Abch Lane, E.C.; or at the Hospital by CONRAD 

. THIES, Secretary. 


NORTH LONDON OR UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 
GOWER STREET, W.C. 


ANNUAL Expenditure exceeds £18,000. Income from all sources, £7,500— 
&10,500. Nearly 50,000 patients treated last year. Annual Subscriptions and 
Donations earnestly solicited. Present debt £5,000. 

Bankers : Coutts and Co., Strand. NEWTON H. NIXON, Sec. 


HE CANCER HOSPITAL (Free), Fulham Road, 


S.W.—Poor persons admitted on their own application without letters of 
recommendation. f gonad of beds are provided for the use of patients who ma 
rremain for life CONTRIBUTIONS urgently SOLICITED. Sir GEORG 
S. MEASOM, J.P., Chairman. Bankers: Messrs. COUTTS and CO. F, W. 
‘HOWELL, Secretary. 


ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 
(Near THE GREAT WESTERN RaiLway TERMINUS.) 


Dependent entirely upon Voluntary Contributions, 
AND 
NOW IN GREAT NEED OF HELP. 


The efficient maintenance of the 281 beds in the Hospital costs annually £22,000, 
while the dependable income of the Charity is less than £10,000. 

Contributions, especially Annual Subscriptions, are earnestl 
solicited to assist the Board of Management in providing for the annua. 
deficiency of £12,000—a deficiency increased this year by a serious falling off 
in the income rdinarily derived from legacies. 

THOMAS RYAN, Secretary. 


Over 40,000 Patients relieved every year. 


Donations and Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the Bankers, 
Lonpon AnD County Banx1nG Co., 1 Connaught Street, W., or by the Secretary 
at the Hospital. 


SEAMEN’S HOSPITAL SOCIETY, 


“ DREADNOUGHT” HOSPITAL, Greenwich (225 Beds). 
mer a Hospital: ROYAL VICTORIA AND ALBERT DOCKS, E. 
beds). 


Dispensaries: 5s EAST INDIA DOCK ROAD, and at GRAVESEND. 
Supported by Voluntary Contributions, and Free to the Whole Maritime World. 
n Day and Night for the ert of Sick Sailors. 
ant LONDON SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE is in connection with 
jociety. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


P. MICHELLI, Secretary. 


ORTH LONDON HOSPITAL FOR CON- 
SUMPTION and DISEASES of the CHEST, 
Hampstead Heath and Fitzroy Square, W. 


The Hospital is splendidly situated for the successful treatment of Consumption 
and other Chest Diseases, for which an abundance of pure, fresh air is necessary. 
Nearly 250,000 patients treated since the foundation of the Hospital. 

Ban REQUIRED annually from Voluntary Sources. 
WILLIAM J. MORTON, Secretary. 

Offices : 41 Fitzroy Square, W. 


YV ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL, Broad Sanctuary, 


S.W.—Instituted 1719. The oldest hospital in London, dependent upon 
voluntary contributions. 


The annual expenditure is not lessthan .. od +» £14,000 
The pts from dividends and rents, annual subscriptions, and the awards 

of the Hospital Sunday and Saturday Fund are estimated at .. +» 6,000 
Leaving .. 


on oe ee ie os oe £8,000 
To be provided by donations and legacies. ADDITIONAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
are urgently REQUIRED. 
SIDNEY M. QUENNELL, Secretary. 


LONDON HOSPITAL, E. 


The Committee appeal for £40,000 a-year from VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


The number of IN-PATIENTS treated in 1897 was 11,146 
Total number of Patients treated at the Hospital—172,179 


FUNDS ARH URGENTLY 
Thoroughly Trained Private Nurses to be had immediately on application to the Matron. 


SYDNEY HOLLAND, Chairman. 


G. Q. ROBERTS, House Governor. 
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THE EL ORO MINING AND THE EL ORO MINING AND RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED, 
De BALANCE SHEET, 30th June, 1900. 
To Capital Authorised es ++ £1,000,000 
RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED. . — 
4999,053 4 
DIRECTORS. By P including Rail and Mini 
roperty, inclu ailwa inin 
Sir SIDNEY G. A. SHIPPARD, K.C.M.G., Chairman. Machinery Plant, £899,111 4 
Colonel ROBERT BARING. HENRY WILLIAM BARNETT. ” Sinking Fund 
R. T. BAYLISS. Captain HENRY V. HART-DAVIS. 
Stores .. > oe se ee 68. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER.—JOHN HAYS HAMMOND. »» Bullion in Transit .. 
GENERAL MANAGER.—P. L. FOSTER. aan 
SOLICITORS, 


Messrs. CLARKE, RAWLINS anv CO., Gresham House, London. 
Messrs. GUGGENHEIMER UNTERMYER anp MARSHALL, New York. 
Senor PABLO MARTINEZ DEL RIO, Mexico City. 


EPORT to be presented at the Ordinary General 
Meeting of the Shareholders, to be held at the Cannon Street Hotel, London, 
E.C., at 12 o'clock noon, on Friday, the 30th of November, 1900. 


Accounts.—The Directors have pleasure in submitting the annexed Statement of 
Accounts, which covers the period from the formation of the Company to the 
30th June, 1900, and shows a net realised profit of £54,216 16s. 1rod., after writing 
off £ 3,666 13s. 4d. on the Somera No. 1 Option and £2.000 for depreciation of plant. 
‘They consider that this result, attained so soon after the formation of the Company, 
and whilst the first work of construction was being completed, is satisfactory. 

Mill and Cyanide Plant.— Regular crushing in the new roo-stamp Mill commenced 
on 1st January, but, as anticipated, the introduction of new methods Of treatment 
caused the milling operations for the period under review to be largely experimental, 
and whilst the new Cyanide process is now anassured success, the Mill has not yet 
reached its full productive capacity. 

In order that the Directors and the Management might be fortified with the 
highest opinion concerning the process employed, the Board retained Mr. W. K. 
Betty to proceed to the Mine in January last, and that gentleman spent two months 
in experimenting and conducting operations. His re as to the suitability of the 
process was highly satisfactory, and, in accordance with his recommendations, cer- 
tain structural alterations and additions are being carried out which, wher com- 
pleted should add at least 50 per cent. tothe capacity of the present Mill. These 
additions, it is expected, will be completed and in operation some time in February 
or March, rgor. 

Deep Level.—On March 6th last the Board acquired a working option for a period 
of two-and-a-half years upon a property comprising about 268 acres, called ‘“ Somera 
No. 1,” shown on the accompanying Plan. It adjoins the western boundary of a 
large x of this Company's property, and covers the dip of the San Rafael and 
Branch Veins, that is to say, it forms the deep level of this Company’s Mines. The 
Directors were impressed with the potential value ofthe Somera No.1 from the 
first, as at the northern end of the E] Oro ground they would have been restricted 

by the rights of the Somera No. 1 from following the San Rafael Vein on its dip to 
a greater vertical depth than 30oft. below the present lowest level, inasmuch as at a 
br of 586ft. the San Rafael Vein would have passed on its dip beyond the El Oro 
S e-line into the Somera No. 1 Claim, and all this Company’s rights thereto would 
ave ceased. 


For the same reason the Directors have since the 30th June acquired for the sum 
of £5,0c0, from the British Gold Mines of Mexico, Limited, a portion of the Carmen 
Claim, adjoining the southern end of the Somera No. 1, and the western boundary 
of the El Oro, and protecting the dip of the San Rafael Vein in the southern end of 
the Fl Oro ground. 


The Directors are satisfied that the acquisition of these two properties is in the 


best interest of the Company. 

The price paid for the option on Somera No. 1 was £30,526 11s. rod., and, with | 
the cost of development to 30th June, viz., £3,641 7s. 7d., makes up the sum of 
£34,167 19s. 5d. appearing in the Balance Sheet. 

The Directors do not consider that this amount should forthwith be charged to 
Revenue, and have therefore decided to carry all expenditure on Somera No. 1 to a 
Suspense Account, extending over five years, and to write off each year one-fifth of | 
the estimated total expenditure incurred in securing the option, and to be incurred 
in the development of the property. In accordance with this resolution they have 
written off in the accounts now presented the sum of £3,666 13s. 4d., being the 
proper proportion for the four months from March 6th to June 30th. 

If, and when, the Directors decide to complete the purchase of the Somera No. 1, 
all sums so deducted from Revenue will be recredited to Revenue and debited to 
Capital Account. 

Provision for Depreciation.—It will also be seen that an amount of £2,000 has 
been written off for Depreciation of Plant ; this the Directors consider sufficient in 
view of the fact that only part of the machinery has been running for six months, 
whilst a great part of it only came into operation at different periods between 
January and June. 

Dividend.—The amount of £54,216 16s. 10d. shown in the Balance Sheet was 
therefore available for dividend, and thereout it will be remembered that. a divi- 
dend of 1s. per share, free of income-tax, was distributed on the 15th August. 

Capital.—The capital, originally £900,000, was increased, at the Statut 
Meeting held in 1899, to £1,000,000, by the creation of 100,000 new shares of £1 
each. one of these new shares had been issued up to 30th June, the date to which 
the Accounts are made up; but since then 25,000 have been issued at par to the 
a Company, Limited, under an option given on the 14th November, 1899, 

that Company still holds an option over 55,000 shares. 

General Manager's Report.—Annexed will be found a full report by Mr. P. L. 
Foster, which covers a period of some three months beyond the date to which the 
Accounts have been made up; the Directors wish to call special attention to this 
Report, in illustraticn of which longitudinal sections of the San Rafael and Branch 
Veins are annexed hereto. 

From rst January to 30th September none of the richer Branch Vein has been 
worked, but 53,506 tons have been extracted and milled from the San Rafael 
Vein, yielding $743,412.00, being an average of $13.89 per ton. The working cost 
for this period was $6.05 per ton, including Mining, Miahn , and Development. 

Mr. Betty advised that the ore in the Branch Vein can Be worked more advanta- 

usly in a separate Mill. Development work on the Branch Vein is being con- 
Toceed vigorously, and when this is sufficiently sdvanced, and an adequate reserve of 
ore established therein, it is the intention of the Directors to authorise the erection 
of a new Mill for this purpose. 

In presenting to the Shareholders the result of this first financial year of the Com- 
pany'’s working, the Directors desire to express their appreciation of the services 
ame bed by the General Manager, Mr. P. L. Foster. 

Auditors.—Messrs. Deloitte, Dever, Griffiths and Co., who were appointed by the 
Directors to audit the Accouats as now presented, offer themselves for election as 
Auditors of the Company. 

(N.B.—Where the $ is used above, the American Gold Dollar is intended.) 


SIDNEY SHIPPARD,) 
R. T. BAYLISS j Directors. 
J. H. M. SHAW Secretary. * 


No. 11 Cornhill, London, E.C., 
21st_November, 1900. 
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PROFIT and LOSS ACCOUNT for the period ending 30th June, 1900. 
To Mining Expenditure 447,138 8 


»» Railway Expenditure .. ee ee oe oe oe 5,502 19 
Interest .. oe oe ee oe oe 1,896 13 1 
»» London Expenses ee ee 2,607 12 7 
»» Directors’ Fees .. vo se ee 1,709 14 7 
Depreciation of Plant .. ee ee oe ue 2,000 0 0 
»» Somera Option Sinking Fund ee ee ee oe os 3,666 13 4 
» Balance ied to Balance Sheet .. 54,216 16 10 


4118,738 18 1 


By Bullion recovered ee os ++ £106,708 17 5 
»» Profit on Sales of Lumber oo oe ee ee ee ee 1,361 7 0 
»» Railway Receipts oe eo ee ee ee oo ee 10,668 13 8 


4118,738 18 1 


We have examined the Accounts, with the Books and Vouchers in London, 
wherein have been incorporated the returns from abroad as certified by the local 
Manager, and report that the above Balance Sheet in our — correctly exhibits 
the position of the Company on June 30th, 1900, as shown thereby. 


DELOITTE, DEVER, GRIFFITHS and Co, 


Chartered Accountants, 5 Auditors, 
4 Lothbury, London, E.C., 19th November, 1900. 
SIDNEY SHIPPARD. 
R. T. BAYLISS, Directors. 


J. H. M. SHAW, Secretary. 
11 Cornhill, London, E.C., 21st November, 1900. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIAN GOVERNMENT 
33 per Cent. Inscribed Stock. 


ISSUE OF £880,000. 


Price of Issue, £100 per cent. 
Interest payable rst May and 1st November. 
Six months’ interest payable rst May, 1901. 
Principal sepayable at par 1st May, 1935, the Government of Western Australia 
having the option to redeem the Stock at par on or after the rst May, 1920, on giving, 
twelve calendar months’ notice. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 
HE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED are instructed by the Government of Western Australia to offer 
for subscription the above amount of Stock, being £500,000, the balance of a Loan 
of £3,500,000 authorised to be issued-by the Act of the Legislature of Western 
Australia, 60 Victoria, No. 28, and £380,000, being the first instalment of a Loan of 
£680,000 authorised by Act 63 Victoria, No. 44. : 

According to the above Acts, the Loan is to be raised for the construction of 
certain Public Works and other purposes, and is secured upon the Consolidated 
Revenues and Assets of the Colony, subject to the prior charges for certain Loans 
as specified in the Act of the Legislature of Western Australia, 54 Victoria, No. 9. 

By the terms of ‘‘ The General Loan and Inscribed Stock Act, 1884,” of the Legis- 
lature of Western Australia, provision has to be made by the Colony for a Sinking 
Fund at the rate of one per cent. per annum on the totals of Loans raised, such 
amounts to be invested in the names of Trustees, and to accumulate at compound 
interest towards the final extinction of the debt. 

The Stock now offered will be inscribed in accordance with the provisions of ‘‘ The 
Colonial Stock Act, 1877,” 40 and 41 Vict., cap. 59, in the books of the ‘‘ Western 
Australia Government 34 per cent. Inscribed Stock, 1920-1935 "—kept by the London 
and Westminster Bank Limited. 

The revenues of the Colony of Western Australia, alone, are liable in respect of 
this Stock and the Dividends thereon, and the Consolidated Fund of the United 
Kingdom and the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury are not directly or in- 
directly liable or responsible for the payment of the Stock or of the Dividends 
thereon, or for any matter relating thereto.—4o and 41 Vict., cap. 59, sec. 19. 

Applications will be received at the London and Westminster Bank Limited, 
Lothbury, and must be in multiples of £100 of Stock, and be accompanied by a 
deposit of 45 per cent. 

he list will be closed on or before T uesday, the 27th November, 1900. 

In case of partial allotment the surplus of the amount paid as deposit will be ap- 
propriated towards the payment of the instalment due on allotment. 

Payment will be required as follows, viz. :— 

45 per cent. on application. 


415 4, on 5th December, 1900. 

430 ON 2st January, rgor. 

450 ‘on 21st March, 1901. 
£100 


Payment may be made in full on the 5th December, 1900, or on any subsequent 
day, under discount at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum. 

‘opies of the Acts above mentioned can be seen at the office of the Agent-General 
for Western Australia, 15 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W., or at the London 
and Western Bank Limited, Lothbury ; and Forms of Application can be obtained’ 
at 9" am or at any of its Branches, and of Messrs. R. Nivison & Co., 8 Finch 

e, E.C. 

London and Westminster Bank Limited, 
Lothbury, London, E.C., 
2tst November, 1900. 
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NATIONAL MEMORIAL TO MARY KINGSLEY. 


HE desire has been very widely expressed among 
Miss KinGsLey’s many friends, and among the still arger number of those 
who knew her through her Writings and Lectures, to establish a permanent 
Memorial to her. 
It is in a great measure owing to Miss KinGsLEy’s writings and her absolutely 
unique researches into native customs and institutions that so much interest has 
recently been taken by the general public in West Africa. She herself took a deep 
interest in all that might in any way tend to the improvement of the conditions of 
life in that of the world, both of Europeans and of the Natives. x 
Liverpool, owing to its very large West African interests, was frequently visited 
Miss KINGSLEY, who there, as also in Manchester, formed many close friendships 
with those engaged in the West African Trade. Immediatefy after her death a 
movement was set on foot by certain Liverpool and Manchester merchants to per- 
petuate her memory by associating her name with a small Hospital for the treatment 
of tropical diseases to be established in connection with the Liverpool School of 
Tropical Medicine. ¥ 
Other of Miss Kincsey’s friends desire that her name should also be associated 
with a Society for the study of Native Customs and Laws, which was her first object 
and occupied the greatest of her time and energy, and that ‘‘ The Mary Kingsley 
Society of West Africa” should be established to stimulate research and to collect 
from all sources information concerning West Africa. Ey 
Miss KinGstey held that the right way to bring out the full value of British 
West Africa is, not in the direction of trying to force European civilisation and 
customs on natives who already have a different, if rudimentary, social system of 
their own, but first to study this indigenous system, which must to some extent be 
suited to its environment, and then to select from this, and to develop, the better 
and more useful elements. It is believed that much information of the required 
kind as to West African Sociology is already on record, scattered through the 
works of the older writers on those parts, as well as in more recent books of travel, 
in papers published in periodicals, in blue books, and in official reports; and a 
very great deal more may still be gathered by Government officials, traders, 
missionaries, travellers, and by the small but remarkable band of natives who are 
already educated. ¥ 
It is proposed that the “‘ Mary Kingsley Society” should employ a trained 
ethnologist, both to collect and arrange in scientific form the material which is thus 
already on record, and to institute and direct research for further material of the 
same sort; and it is intended that the Society, after the manner of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, should periodically publish the results which it obtains, and 
should thus provide additional knowledge by which European relations with West 
Africa may be most safely and effectively directed, with profit both to the Natives 
and to the Empire. : 
Several meetings of Miss Kincsuey’s friends have been held in London to discuss 
the matter, and it been decided that the memorial should include both the 
Hospital and the Society, and that an appeal should be made to the public for sup- 
port to both ; the subscriptions being assigned to either the Hospital or to the Society, 
according to the wish of subscribers. 
Contributions for the Mary Kuincstey Memoriat Hospitar should be 


sent to :-— 
Mr. A. H. MILNE. 
B. 10, EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, 
LIVERPOOL. 
And for the Mary Kincstey Society oF West AFRICA to:— 
Mr. GEORGE MACMILLAN, 
St. Martin Street, Leicester Square, 
Lonpvon. 


Unless specifically assigned by the donors, all contributions sent to Mr. MILNE 
will be devoted to the “‘ Mary Kincstey Hosritrac,” and those sent to Mr. 
MACMILLAN to the Mary Kincs.ey Sociery or West AFrica.” 


THE OLDEST HORTICULTURAL NEWSPAPER. 


The ‘‘ TIMES” of HORTICULTURE. 


FOR SIXTY YEARS 
THE LEADING JOURNAL. 


Its contributors comprise the most 


Experienced British Gardeners, 


and many of the most 


Eminent Men of Science 


at home and abroad. 


IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF PLANTS. 


Specimen Copy post free on application to the Publisher, 
H. G. COVE, 41 WELLINGTON SI., STRAND, LONDON. 


Important. 


| The Publisher of the ‘* Army and 

| Navy Gazette” begs to announce 
that, beginning on January 5, 1901, 
Coloured Military Types of the 
Indian Army will be issued Monthly 

| as Supplements to that Paper. Full 

| | f | particulars, prices, and list of 

Plates will be sent post free on 

application. 

ian ** Army and Navy Gazette” Offices, 

3 York St., Covent Garden, 
| London, W.C. 


LA REYUE 


ET 


Rewue des Revues. 
Un Numéro spécimen (Nouveau titre de la 24 Numéros par an 
Richement illustrés. 


SUR DEMANDE. REVUE DES REVUES). 


XIIe ANNEE. 


Peu de mots, beaucoup @ idées. Peu de nots, beaucoup didées. 


Au prix de 20 fr. en France et de 24 fr. 2 1’étranger (ou en envoyant par la 
te 9 roubles, 20 marks ou 24 dires) on a un abonnement d'un an pour LA 
REVUE et Revue des Revues, RICHEMENT ILLUSTREE. 

“* Avec elle, on sait tout, tout de suite” (ALEx. Dumas Fits), car ‘* LA REVUE 
est extrémement bien faite et constitue une des lectures les plus intéressantes, les 
plus passionnantes” (FRANCISQUE SaRcEyY); “‘rien n’est plus utile que ce résumé 
de l'esprit humain” (E. Zora); “elle a conquis une situation beillante et pré- 
ponderante rmi les grandes revues frangaises et étrangéres” (Les Débats); 

‘LA REVUE publie des études magistrales” (Figaro) ; etc. 

La Revue parait / rer et Ze 15 de chaque mois et ne publie que des articles 
inédits signés par lex plus grands noms frangaix et étrangers. 

La Revue publie également*les analyses des meilleurs articles parus dans les 
périodiques Gu monde entier, caricatures politiques, des romans et 
nouvelles, dernitres inventions et découvertes, etc. etc. 

La collection annuelle de La Revue forme une vraie encyclopédie de @ gros 
volumes, ornés d’environ 1500 gravures et contenant plus de 400 articles, études, 
nouvelles, romans, etc. 

Les Abonnés regoivent de nombreuses primes de valeur. (Demander nos Pro- 
spectus, 

* On , sans frais dans tous les bureaux de poste dela France et de |'étranger 
chez tous les principaux libraires du monde entier et dans les bureaux de La Revue 


Rédaction et Administration: 12 AVENUE DE L’OPERA, PARIS. 


NATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCIATION 


In Aid of Social Progress and Education in India. 


Patroness: H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


HIS Association, which has several Branches in 
India, was founded in 1871, with the following objects :— 

1. To extend a knowledge of India in England, and an interest in the people 
of that country. 

2. To sam with efforts made in India for advancing education and social 
reforms. 

3. To ~ friendly intercourse between English people and the people of 
ndia. 

The Committee Chairman, Sir Strevart C. Baviey, K.C.S.I.) organise 
Lectures on Indian subjects, and occasional Soirées, publish a Monthly Magazine, 
and afford information and advice to Indians in England. They also make grants 
from a Special Fund to the Branch Committees in India, for Scholarships, Training 
of Teachers, Home Classes, &c., in encouragement of Education for Women. 

The principle of non-interference with religion is strictly maintained. 

Annual Subscription, One Guinea ; Life-Membership payment, Ten Guineas. 

The /ndian Magazine and Review is — to Members, or can be obtained 
for 3s. per annum, post free, from Mr. J. S. PHituirs, rar Fleet Street, E.C. ; or 
Messrs. ARCHIBALD ConsTaBLe & Co., 2 Whitehall Gardens, S.W. 

Subscriptions and Donations to be paid to the Lonpon AND WESTMINSTER 
Bank, Square, S.W.; to SterHen N. Fox, Esq., Treasurer, New 
University Club, S.W.; or to Miss E. A. Manninec, on. Sec., 5 Pembridge 
Crescent, W. 


RAND MINES, LIMITED. 


NOTICE TO DEBENTURE HOLDERS. 
TOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that it is intended 


on January 1st, 1901, to Redeem and Pay Off a First Instalment of 
483,350 of the £1,000,000 Five per Cent. Debentures of the Company, issued in 
1897 (being part of the authorised issue of £1,250,000), and that the particular 
Debentures so to be Redeemed and Paid Off will be determined by a Drawing that 
will take place at the London Office of the Company, 120 Bishopsg: treet 
Within, in the City of London, in the presence of a Notary Public, on Monday, 
3rd December, 1goo, at 12 o'clock noon, and that the £83,350 of the Debentures 
then drawn for payment will be payable (at £103 per centum) at the said Offices on 
or after January rst, 1901, against the presentation and delivery up of the Deben- 
tures with all unpaid Compare. 

The Debentures must be left Three Clear Days before that date for examination. 


'y order, 
ANDREW MOIR, 
London Office : 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. London Secretary. 
21st November, 1900. 
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MR. UPCOTT 


A History of Hand-Made Lace. By Mrs. E. Nevitt 
Jackson. With Supplementary Remarks by StcNor ERNESTO 
JesuRUM. Exquisitely Illustrated with numerous high-class 
Engravings of Old and Valuable Laces and their application to 
Dress as shown in Portraits and Monochrome and Sepia Plates of 
great beauty. In crown 4to., cloth gilt, price 18s. net, by 
post 19s, [ Just ready. 


The Book of Gardening : A Handbook of Horticul- 
ture. By well-known Specialists, including J. M. Abbott, W. G. 
Baker, Charles Bennett, H. J. Chapman, James Douglas, Charles 
Friedrich, A. Griessen, F. M. Mark, Trevor Monmouth, G. 
Schneider, Mortimer Thorn, J. J. Willis, and Alan Wynne. 
Edited by W. D. Drury (Author of ‘*Home Gardening,” 
**Insects Injurious to Fruit,” ‘* Popular Bulb Culture,” &c.) 
Very fully Illustrated. 1 vol. demy 8vo, about 1,200 pp., price 
16s. net, by post 16s. 9d. 


Conjuring and Card Tricks, Book of. By Pror. R. 
CUNARD. Being ‘* The Book of Modern Conjuring ” and ‘“‘ The 
Book of Card Tricks” bound in one vol. Cloth gilt, price §s., 


by post 5s. 4d. 
Old English Churches: Their Architecture, Furni- 


ture, Accessories, Decorations, Monuments, &c. By GEo. 
Ciincu, F.G.S. Magnificently Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 
6s. 6d. net, by post 6s. gd. 


The Book of a Hundred Games. By Mary Wuire. 
These Games are for Adults, and will be found extremely service- 
able for Social Entertainment. They are Clearly Explained, are 
Ingenious, Clever, Amusing, and Exceedingly Novel. In stiff 
boards, price 2s. 6d., by post 2s. gd. 


British Dragonflies. Being an Exhaustive Treatise 
on our Native Odonata; Their Collection, Classification, and 
Preservation. By W. J. Lucas, B.A. Very fully Illustrated 
with 27 Plates, Illustrating 39 Species, exquisitely printed -in 
Colour, and numerous Black-and-White Engravings. In cloth 
gift, price 31s. 6d. net, by post 32s. 


Patience Cards, for Games of. Two dainty Packs 
(2%in. by 2in.) for playing the Various Games of Patience, in Case. 
They are of the best make and finish, and of a very pretty and 
convenient size. Price 2s. 6d., by post 2s. od. 


Postage Stamps of Europe, The Adhesive: A 
Practical Guide to their Collection, Identification, and Classifica- 
tion. Especially designed for the use of those commencing the 
Study. By W. A. S. Westrosy. Beautifully Illustrated. In 
2 vols., price 15s. net, by post 15s. 6d. (Vol. I., A~I; Vol. II. 
1-Z.) 

Pottery and Porcelain, Baglish A Guide for Col- 
lectors. Handsomely Illustrated with Engravings of Specimen 
Pieces and the Marks and Monograms used by the different 
Makers. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. By the Rev. 
E. A. DownMan. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. net, by post 
3s. 9d. 


Whist, Scientific: Its Whys and Wherefores. 
Wherein all Arbitrary Dicta of Authority are eliminated, {the 
Reader being taken step by step through the Reasoning Operations 
upon which the Rules of Play are based. By C. J. MELROSE. 
With Illustrative Hands printed in Colour. In cloth gilt, |price 
3s. 6d., by post 3s. 10d. 


Solo Whist. Its Whys and Wherefores. A Pro- 
gressive and Clear Method of Explanation and Illustration of the 
Game, and how to Play it Successfully. With Illustrative Hands 
printed in Colour. By C. J. Merrose. In cloth gilt, price 
3s. 6d., by post 3s. 10d. 


Bridge: Its Whys and Wherefores. The Game 
taught by Reason instead of by Rule, on the same popular lines as 
** Scientific Whist ” and ‘* Solo Whist,” and by the same Author, 
C, J. MELRosE. With Illustrative Hands in Colours. In cloth 
gilt, price 3s. 6d.,!by post 3s. rod. 7 


War Medals and Decorations. A Manual for 
Collectors, with some account of Civil Rewards for Valour. By 
D. Hastincs IRWIN. Revised and Enlarged Edition. Beauti- 
fully Illustrated. In {eloth gilt, price 12s. 6d. net, by post 
12s. 10d. 


-Jack All Alone. 


Sleight of Hand. A Practical Manual of Legerde- 
main for Amateurs and Others. New Edition, Revised’ and 
Enlarged. Illustrated. By E. Sacus. In cloth gilt, price 
6s. 6d., by post 6s. rod. 


A Guide to the Coins of Great Britain and Ireland, 
in Gold, Silver, and Copper, from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time, with their Value. By the late CoLonEL W, 
STEWART THORBURN. Third Edition. Revised and Enlarged, 
by H. A. Grueper, F.S.A. Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 
10s. 4d. net, by post ros. 10d. 


Greenhouse Management for Amateurs. The Best 
Greenhouses and Frames, and How to Build and Heat them; 
Illustrated Descriptions of the most suitable Plants, with general 
and Special Cultural Directions, and all necessary Information 
for the Guidance of the Amateur. By W. J. May. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Magnificently Illustrated. In 
cloth gilt, price §s., by post 5s. 4d. 


Palmistry, Life Studies in. The Hands of Notable 
Persons read according to the Practice of Modern Palmistry. By 
I. OXENFORD. [Illustrated with 41 Full-page Plates. In 4to. 
cloth gilt, price 5s.,|by post 5s. 4d. 


Engravings and their Value. 
tionary of all the Greatest Engravers and their Works. By J. H. 
SLATER. Third Edition. Revised, with an appendix and illus- 
trations, and with latest Prices at Auction, &c. In cloth gilt, 
price 15s. net, byipost 5d. 


Library Manual, The. A Guide to the Formation of 
a Library, and the values of Rare and Standard Books. By J. H. 
SLATER, Barrister-at-Law. Third Edition. Revised and Greatly 
Enlarged. In cloth|gilt, price 7s. 6d. net, by post 7s. rod. 


Containing a Dic- 


Sporting Books, Illustrated. A Descriptive Survey 
of a Collection of English Illustrated Works of a Sporting and 
Racy Character, with an Appendix of Prints relating to Sports of 
the Field. The whole valued by reference to Average Auction 
Prices. By J. H. SLATER, Author of ‘‘ Library Manual,” 
‘* Engravings and Their Value,” &c. In cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. 
net, by post 7s. rod. 


Autograph Collecting : A Practical Manual for Ama- 
teurs and Historical Students, containing ample information on 
the Selection and Arrangement of Autographs, the Detection of 
Forged Specimens, &c., &c., to which are added numerous 
Facsimiles for Study and Reference, and an extensive Valuation 
Table of Autographs worth Collecting. By Henry T. Scort, 
M.D., L.R.C.P., &c. In leatherette gilt, price 7s. 6d. net, by 
post 7s. rod, 


Character Indicated by Handwriting. With IIlus- 
trations in Support of the Theories advanced, taken from Auto- 
graph Letters, of Statesmen, Lawyers, Soldiers, Ecclesiastics, 
Authors, Poets, Musicians, Actors, and other persons. Second 
Edition. By R. BauGHaNn. In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d.,by 


post 2s. 9d. 


Being a Collection of Descriptive 
By FranK Cowper, B.A., Author of 


Yachting Reminiscences. 
In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by 


«Sailing Tours ” Illustrated. 
post 3s. 10d. 


Orchids: Their Culture and Management, with 
Descriptions of all the Kinds in General Cultivation. Illustrated 
by Coloured Plates and Engravings. By W. WATSON, Assistant- 
Curator, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew ; assisted by W. BEAN, 
Foreman, Royal Gardens, Kew. Second Edition, Revised and 
with Extra Plates. In cloth gilt and gilt edges, price £1 Is. net, 


by post £1 Is. 6d. 


Patience, Games of, for one or more Players. How 
to Play 173 different Games of Patience. By M. WHITMORE 
Jones. Illustrated. Series I., 39 games ; Series II., 34 games; 
Series III., 33 games; Series IV., 37 games; Series V., 30 
games. Each, in paper, Is., by post 1s. 2d. The five bound 
together in cloth gilt, price 6s., by post 6s. 4d. 


Sea Terms, a Dictionary of. For the use of Yachts- 


men, Voyagers, and all who go down to the sea in big or little 
ships. By A. ANSTED. Fully Illustrated. In cloth gilt, 


price §s. net, by post 5s. 4d. 
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